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TO MR. WILBERFORCE, 
LETTER UI. 


SIR, 


AS the preceding letter was principally devoted 
to the examination of your arguments, and proving the 
insufficiency of the mode you have adopted to defend 
the doctrine of hereditary depravity, it has unavoidably 
assumed the appearance of a personal attack, which can- 
not be pleasing to yourself, nor is it to the author, who 
contends not for victory, nor wishes to irritate, but sin- 
cerely aims at your conviction. Confiding in the liber- 
ality of your disposition, and in the accuracy of your 
judgment in cases where you dare to exercise it, he is 
not without hopes that the observations already suggest- 
ed, will not only have explained, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the cause why you cannot possibly convince the 
sceptic of the futility of Azs reasoning, but dispose you 
to doubt the validity of your own. He flatters himself 
also, that if you will accompany him through a more mi- 
nute review of the doctrine you so warmly espouse, than 
you may hitherto have taken, it will appear in every 
point of view totally unworthy of your patronage. This 
expectation is encouraged by several symptoms which 
indicate your dissatisfaction at a tenet you think it is 
your duty to embrace and enforce. Your efforts to sup- 
press the exercise of reason, could only have been made 


in consequence of your perceiving something unreasona- 
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ble in the doctrine itself. You obviously consider such 
a suppression as a sacrifice due to a revealed truth ; as 
a species of auto de fe, the severity of which you very 
sensibly’feel. You frankly allow «that “unbelieving 
doubts are ever springing up in the heart :” could you 
but entertain the idea that these unbelieving doubts pro- 
ceed from the understanding, rather than from the heart, 
instead of suppressing, you would think it right to en- 
courage them. Or, if you choose to ascribe them to the 
heart, conceive that they may. be seated in the dest of its 
affections, its benevolence, and its love of restitude, and 
you will be prepared to suspect that there must be some- 
thing essentially wrong in your hypethesis, which can 
be inimical to feelings like these. Such circumstances 
strongly indicate that you are open to conviction, and 
that you would gladly renounce the doctrine, did you 
not believe it.to be of divine authority, 

Tt is, good Sir, so painful for a sensible, conscientious 
man to hold a faith which is at variance with his judg- 
ment, that it becomes an office of charity to endeavor to 
relieve him from his embarrassment, by collecting in-— 
contestable proofs that such sentiments cannot be true, 
and that it is the duty of every reasonable being to dis- 
miss them from his creed. 

The strong objection which was the subject of ani- 
madversion in the former letter, is by.no means the only 
one to be proposed to the doctrine which you have un- 
fortunately espoused ; and had you been more succegs- 
ful in your attempts to confute it, your victery would 
have been incomplete. There are many other objec- 
tions which you have passed over in silence, that deserve 
your most serious attention ; and these shall be consid- 
ered in the present and some following letters, 

In order to do justice to the subject, it will be requi- 
site to state the doctrine of original sin, not in the partial 
and delicate manner which your regard for its character 
has induced you to pursue, but as it is boldly expressed 
in the creeds and confessions of those who have enforeed 
it with synodical authority. | 

That no suspicion may be entertained of exaggera- 
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tion, or of a design to “set down aught it: malice,” the. 
eatechism composed by the assembly of divines shall be. 
our guide. In that summary of Christian faith, the sub- 
ject.is thus treated. ~ nae | 

‘God created man in his own ifmage ;_ in knowledge, 
righteousness and holiness ; with dominion over his. 





creatures. ‘When God created man, he entered into a, 


: 
- 


covenant with him upon condition of perfect obedience, ° 
forbidding him to eat of the tree of knowledge of goad. 


andevil, upon pain of death. a 
Qur first parents being left to the freedom of their 


own will, fell from the estate wherein they were create d, 


by sinning against God. © 

Sin is any want of conformity to, or a transgression of 
the law of God. st gheg 

The sin whereby our first parents fell from the estate 
wherein they were created, was the eating the forbidden 
fruit. ; er | 

The covenant being made with Adam, not only for 
himself but for his. posterity, all mankind descendin 
from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and fell 
with him in the first transgression. : 

The fall did bring man into a state of sin and misery. 

The sinfulness of that state whereinto man fell, con- 
sists in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of original 
righteousness, the corruption of his whole nature, which 
is commonly called original sin, together with all the ac- 
tual transgressions which proceed from it. ) 

All mankind, by the fall, lost communion with God; 
are under his had and curse, and so made liable te all 
the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains 
of heli forever. “This constitutes the misery of that es- 
tate whereinto man fell. 

God, out of his mere good pleasure, from. all eternity 
elected some to everlasting life, did enter into a covenant 
of grace to deliver them out of the estate of sin and mis- 
ery, and to bring them into a state of salvation by a Re- 
deemer: and thus God did not leave all mankind to 
perish in a state of sin and misery.” 

Although the doctrine of original sin, as’ it is taught 
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in most of the protestant churches, in Europe, is essen- 
tially the same, yet they indulge to a variety in their am- 
per ers The Walloon churches, or those of the 
French protestants, for example, enlarge considerably 
upon the moral incapagity of man in consequence of Ad- 
am’s fall, Thus to *. question, ‘Are all our works 
so reprobated that they canriot merit any favor before 
God ?”’ the answer is, ‘‘All the works performed by 
the natural man, (de notre propre nature) are vicious.in 
themselves, consequently they must displease God, and 
be condemned by him.” Adinister. ““You say that before 
God has received us into his favor, we cannot avoid sin- 
ning, as a bad tree necessarily brings forth bad fruit ?” 
Catechumen. ‘Doubtless, for however beautiful our 
works may appear externally, they are inevitably sinful, 
because the heart, which God regards, is corrupt.”’* 

The, German protestants tell us, in the Meidelburg’s 
confession, that we are naturally prone to hate both God 
and qur neighbour ; that we are totally incapable of any 
good, and inclined to every evil, before we are born a- 
gain by the Spirit of God. _ It is asked of the catechu- 
men, ‘Is not God unjust, when he requires of man what 
we are not able to perform ?” and it Is answered, ‘‘not 
in the least. For God had made man perfect, so that 
he was able to fulfil the law, but he has deprived himself 
and all his posterity. of this power, by listening to the 
suggestions of the Devil.” Ques. ‘*Will God leave 
this disobedience and apostacy unpunished ?”’ Ans. 
‘<By no means ; but he will manifest his terrible wrath 
both against original guilt and actual transgression ; and 
he will punish both by a righteous judgment in time 
and in eternity ; for it is written, cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the book 
of the law.to do.them.”’ Ques. “But is not God com- 
passionate also ?”’. Ans, “‘Yes, God is compassionate, 
but, be is.also just ; and justice demands that sin, which 
is committed against his infinite majesty, should be pun- 
ished tothe utmost, that is, with the everlasting punish- 
ment of both body and.soul,”, 

*Sec Les Articles de l@ Foi Dimanchesgme. 
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These; 4 Sie the sentiments imposed upon us, by a. 


conspiracy. © cw ei the oracles of the living 





God! . Th ags.of salvation, which a 
erciful Redee > proclaim! God. so loved. 
— world, -to preach these horrors, 





from which the. re cannot possibly escape! This 
is the last, and, best ) from him. who will not 
always. chide, nor hold his anger forever! _ If these doe 
trines be true, and if it be true Cid the Divine Being de-. 
lighteth not, in the death of the sinner, what insufferable 
violence must. this vindictive justice commit upon the 
compassion of his nature ! 

But it.is time to aS, what foundation is. there. for 
this, horrid. hy pothesjs A doctrine so tremendous, that 
it harrows up one’s id as we are stating it, ought to be 
established upon the firmest, foundation. It ought to.be 
proclaimed: from heaven by a. voice which all.can.hear, 
and no. one pegrialy ac and. all the. powers of. natural 
reason, and the best, fee rsp of humanity, ought to be 
brought. into submission contestable authority. 

You confess that itis ‘dif ult to reconcile. this: doc~ 
trine with the principles.of reason ; but you think that it 
is taughtin the scriptures,and.countenancet by the'moral 
state of mankind, We. will therefore, first consider the 
evidence from scripture, and inquire whether that be so 
convinging-as to; deserve being placed in competition 
with the powerfal objections. ich natural vente sug- 
gests. By, pursuing this plan, your reluctance to attend 
to the voice of reason may, possibly be subdued. 

The doctrine. of. original sin, as stated above, presu 
poses the perfection of Adam’s nature before the fall ; 
teaches the depravity. of human nature, in consequence 
of the fall; ,and the eternal punishment of the majority of 
the human race, in consequence of this depravity. 

Respecting the first article, if we had been taught to 
understand by the perfection of his nature, Adam’s. in- 
nocence, and the rectitude of his. disposition, simply, 

the position, would have been admissible. He must 
have been, innocent before he was. guilty, and_his 
dispositions upright befere they were perverted. But 
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much more has been understood. It has been as. 
serted, that the powers and propensities of our first pa- 
rents were vastly pe Ho to the present standard of hu- 
man nature: once **beams ihe: »” now “‘sullied and 
absorbed.”” ‘These, however, are mere phantoms of the 
brain, unsupported by a single proof. Ihe sacred his- 
torian informs us, that God made man in his own image, 

Catechisms, not scripture, have added, in knowledge, 

righteousness and holiness. Now the only instance up. 
on record of knowledge, is, that of his having given 
names to the various animals, as they were brought be- 
fore him, which is too circumscribed to be worthy of an 
encomium ; and as to his righteousness and holiness, 
the'scriptures are perfectly silent. It is true Adam was 
created with a thirst for knowledge, which induced him 
to eat of the ‘‘tree to be desired to make one wise ;” but 
he manifested his ignorance, in not discovering the arti- 
fices of the evil one, and in imagining that he could im- 
prove his situation by disobeying the divine command. 

The expression, “let us make man in our own image,” 
has been variously interpreted. It has been considered 
by some as referring to the spirituality of our natures, or 
to Our possessing an immaterial principle, in distinction 
from every other class of animated beings. © Whoever 
admits this sense, must.also admit that it is equally ap- 
plicable to the offspring of Adam, in their present dis- 
honored state. ‘This, of consequence, is not the high 
dignity forfeited by the fall. Soha imagine that the 
expression relates fo the exalted powers conferred upon 
man, in distinction from the nc creation, by which he 
is rendered capable of mental improvements and mental 
enjoyments. In this sense also is the term applicable to 
the offspring of Adam, even in these days of their sup- 
posed degeneracy. 

The scriptures themselves obviously confine the ex- 
pression to’ the universal dominion given to the human 
race, overall the’ other creatures of God, ‘And God 
said, let us make man in our image, and after our like- 
ness ; and Jet them have dominion ever the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and-over the cattle, and 
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ever all the earth, and over every thing that creepeth up- 
on ‘the €arth ; so God created man in his own image,” 
&c. In consequence of this wonderful superiority in his 


mental powers, is maan become the sovereign of creation, 
and able to render every part subservient to his will. _He 
is able to subdue the strength of the strongest, and bow 
their necks to his yoke ; he arrests the flight of the swift- 
est, and exceeds, by his inventions, the craft of the must 
crafty. ‘He has more wisdom than the fowls of the air, 
and more understanding than the beasts of the field ;” 
and thus may he be viewed as the vicegerent on,the 
earth, the representative of the Universal Sovereign, 
This interpretation is also as applicable to the offspring 
of Adam, as to their first parent. In no sense, therefore, 
can the passage be confined to that state of high perfec- 
tion ascribed to Adam during his separa : an dy ta 
is the strongest argument in favor o ition that 
ever been miduicer el oh i wor ih i 
Another passage of scripture has indeed been pressed. 
into the service, which is, the observation of the preacher, 
in Ecclesiastes : “God made man upright, but. they 
found out many inventions.” It will be unnecessary to 
detain you in attempting to prove that the preacher. is 
not, in this place, ft Ba of Adam’s transgression ; 
but simply making observations upon common. life : 
that by man, we are to understand mankind in general s 
for we are told, they found out many inventions; nor.is 
the phrase in any way applicable to that single transgres- 
sion ef our first parents : the invention manifested in this 
transaction, was found out by Satan, by which Adam 
was unfortunately deceived. | 
Not being forbidden by any express declarations in 
scripture, we may innocently presume that the powers 
and faculties of Adam and Eve were as limited as our 
own, and that their propensities to. good and evil were 
perfectly ‘similar. Whence comes it, otherwise,,. that 


they should fall an easy prey to so slight a temptation ? 
The conflict they had to sustain, in order to manifest 
their obedience to the divine will, was far inferior toman 

ever which multitides of their posterity have ps | 
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If we consider the Mosaic account of this event as a lit. 
eral fact, and not allegorical, the temptation was scarcely 
‘beyond the powers of a school-boy to resist ; their ready 
‘seduction was totally inconsistent with that superiority, 
that exaltation of character arbitrarily ascribed to 
them. ‘To manifest that a supposition of this kind must 
be ulestitute of evidence, we have only to recollect that 
no opportunity could possibly present itself for their dis- 
playing this elevation of their natures, had they really 
possessed it. No scenes could possibly present them- 
selves favourable to the exercise of numberless virtues 
which have adorned so many of their offspring. In the 
infantile state of the world, it was the easiest thing in na- 
ture to be perfectly innocent, for scarcely could a vice be 
committed. When the first pair were the only inhabit- 
ants of the globe, there could be no temptation to fraud, 
oppression, deceit, avarice ; nothing to excite anger, 
jealousies, envyings, lawless ambition, or to infuse im- 
placable malice. Social and relative duties were the 
same, and circumscribed within the narrowest bounds. 
Benevolence to every creature newly subjugated to their 
will, was so natural, that they must have been monsters 
not to possess the disposition. ‘They could not have ex- 
sche sn a series of vexations and disappointments, to 
rritate their minds, and render them peevish or discon- 
tented; nor have suffered an accumulation of unmerited 
evils, which might tempt them to doubt the existence of 
a Deity, or suspect the’ wisdom and beneficence of his 
vernment. Placed in a garden replenished with de- 
ights, by the hand of their Creator; and in a world 
where every thing new, grand and wonderful, burst upon 
their astonished sight, must not the lowest of their de- 
graded offspring have felt an impulse of admiration, love 
and gratitude ? " 
here then are the evidences of a superiority, which 
would render our first parents a different class of beings 
from their offspring? What proofs, that they were 
qualified by the transcendancy of their intellectual and 
moral powers, to associate with angels, and hold special 
communion withGod ? The position is as void of evi- 
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dence a$ it is of probability ; and though it may be views 
ed as the chief corner stone of your superstructure, we: 
perceive, upon close examination, that it is destitute of 
solidity. Sir, itis porous, and crumbles at the touch. 
Nor does the sacred history present us with stronger. 
proofs that the children of akon derived sinful propen- 


sities from his first transgression. “The scriptures repre+ 


sent Adam as the parent of a mortal race, and they as- 
cribe this law of mortality to his disobedience. But let 
us remember, that as life is the free gift of God, the con 
tinuation of our existence to a perpetuity cannot be 
claimed by us asa natural right. © We may add, that it 
would prove a perpetual curse before the minds of men 
were fully prepared for so vast a design ; and however 
repugnant it may be to our feelings, there is neither in- 
justice, nor the imputation of an unnecessary severity, in 
the temporary dissolution of our frames. Infinite wis- 
dom can best,decide concerning the mode of introducing: 
this law ef our dissolution, and infinite wisdom is able to 
convert the greatest seeming evil into the most substan- 
tial good. But we are not taught by any passage of sa- 
cred writ, that the vices of men, or their vicious propen- 
sities, are inheritances derived from the offence of Adam. 
This idea is merely an induction from expressions which 
were intended to convey a very different meaning. 

Had it been the objectof the sacred writings to make 
us acquainted with so singular a fact, it surely would not 
have been passed over in total silence by Moses, in the 
account given us of the first transgression. Shall we 
suppose him to have been inspired to write the history of 
the fall, and that he should have ‘omitted the chief cir. 
eumstance ? Or that it should have been withheld from 
him, and ‘revealed at a very remote period to others, 
who were not appointed to be the historians of the event ? 
lhe supposition is extravagant. ‘This is utiquestionably 
the properest place for the narrative, but here we find it 
not. ‘The first sin recorded after the grand offence, was 
the murder of Abel by his brother Cain ; and this horrid 
_ Instance of fratricide is ascribed to the passions of anger 
and jealousy, which have multiplied murders since that 
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event ; there is not the most distant insinuation, that 
those passions were implanted by the disobedience of his 
father. When the wickedness of the world was so great, 

that, according to the strong figurative language of the 
scripture, ‘it repented the Lord that he had made man 
on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart ;”’ we are 
not informed that the sin of Adam was the cause of this 
wickedness, or that it grieved the Lord that he had per- 
mitted man to pollute his offspring. ‘The event is repre. 
sented as arising from the progressive degeneracy of men, 

“as they began to multiply upon the face of the earth, : 
that is, to the contagion of evil example, and not to the 
developement of that grand germ of corruption implant- 
ed in the heart of man at the fall. 

Again, as Jesus Christ came into the world to repair 
the ruin of the fall, it is natural to imagine that he would, 
in the course of his ministry, have made us clearly ac- 
quajnted with the nature and extent of this ruin. We 
are assured that. the world was in a state of sin and mis- 
ery ; but the derived corruption of human nature in con- 
sequence of the fall, is not intimated by the author of 
the Christian dispensation, nor was it, previous to his ap- 

earance. We find no declaration, that he came to save 
a sinful world from hereditary sin. This doctrine is not 
mentioned in the commission given to the apostles to 
preach repentance and remission of sins ; nor do we dis- 
cover, in the execution of their commission, that they 
either lament the state of mankind, or upbraid_ the chil- 
dren of Adam on account of the depravity derived from 
him. 

Thus it is incontestable, that this article of your creed 
is not mentioned where it was most natural to expect it; 
neither is it enforced by those who must have been the 
best informed, and who alone could possess authority to 
propagate it. 

‘How, Sir, can you account for so very singular a cir- 
cumstance ? . How comes it, that a-doctrine deemed so 
essential to Christianity, should have been forsaken or 
omitted by those, whose peculiar province it was to place 
it in the most conspicuous point of view? How comes 
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its foundation to rest solely on the interpretation given 
to a few phrases scattered in different parts of the Old and 
New Testament, which from their connexion, and from 
the manner in which they were uttered, are very capable 
of a different construction? Expressions, some of which 
were obviously the strong language natural to occasional 
emotions, some proverbial, some descriptive of particu- 
jar classes and characters of men, without any reference 
to the sin of Adam, and some were spoken by persons 
whom it would be ridiculous to suppose were possessed 
of inspiration. 


Yours, &e, 


A LAYMAN. 


ON CONVERSION—N%. IT. 


IN the preceding number, we endeavored to point 
cut how far, and in what cases, we agree with other 
Christians, in the impertant article which we have ven- 
tured to discuss. The points of agreement have, no 
doubt, been earefully noticed by the reader, and there- 
fore, will need no recapitulation. ‘The instances in which 
we have not fallen in with prevalent opinion, have, like- 
wise, received due notice. ‘The present number will be 
devoted toa consideration of Conversion in the most di- 
rect and definite manner possible, employing some of the 
many figurative expressions of scripture, which are used 
to exhibit the doctrine in question, to illustrate and prove 
its real character. 

That Conversion is a moral change, has been already 
admitted. The truth of this is rendered as certain as lan- 
guage and argumentcan make it. ‘*You hath he quick- 
ened, who were dead in trespasses and sins.” ‘Ye who 
were sometime darkness, are now light in the Lord.” 
At one time, Saul “‘breathes out threatning and slaughter” 
against the disciples of the Lord Jesus ; at another, en- 
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quires with earnestness and solicitude, ‘“Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo?” And Zaccheus the publican, 
declares upon the first knowledge of Jesus, ‘‘the ‘half of 
my goods I give to the poor, and if I have taken any thing 
from any mun by false accusation, I restore him four. 
fold.”’ 

After reading testimony like the preceding, is it neces- 
sary to ask, in whom is this change effected ? It. cer- 
tainly appears from the whole tenor of all the accounts 
which we have of those who have been the subjects of this 
work, that they onty were affected by the change, 
which we call conversion. Yet the notion that the great 
agent in this work is in some sort changed, when his 
creatures are converted to him, has taken deep root in 
the mind, and has become incorporated with about all 
systems of religion. That God hates the unregenerate, 
and loves the regenerate, is a sentiment quite common 
with professing christians. And the very mildest quali- 
fication which this proposition is known to admit is this, 
that ‘‘God loves the wicked with a love of prry, but not 
with alove of compLacency.” It makes but little 
difference, as to the point in question, whether we assume 
the original proposition, or take it in its qualified form. 
Both equally imply a change in the Deity,-in consequence 
of a sinner’s conversion. Both equally lead to the con- 
clusion, that a change in the moral condition of a sinner 
js a cause productive of divine favor.towards the person 
who undergoes the change. 

Thig forms the great question which we are concerned 
to investigate, The discussion of it must be conducted 
with due regard to the united voice of reason and reve- 
lation, Nothing is more common with erring mortals, 
than to substitute effect for cause, and cause for effect. 
It is just’as natural as “‘to put sweet for bitter, and bitter 
for sweet ; to call evil good, and good evil.”” Conver- 
sion to God, is a change from “darkness tolight.’’ Rea- 
son and philosophy unite in the fact, that such a change 
must be produced by the influence of light. In an evan- 
velical sense, light is love; and the change of heart of 
which we speak, is produced by the infivence of love up- 
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on the.mind, will, and affections. of the subject. Hence 


it is said with great reason and propriety, “we love him, 


because he first loved us.’’. It is a change in the condi- 
tion ofa child, when naked, to cover him with suitable 
clothing ; and this is a very suitable resemblance of the 
transaction of which we are speaking. ‘The father of the 
returning prodigal ‘‘commanded. the best robe to be 
brought, and put upon him, a ring upon his hand, and 
shoes upon his feet.”” Now when these orders were 
punctually obeyed, and the son stood. before his father in 
costly array, were the garments the cause of an enlarged 
exercise of parental affection ? Or, to change the per- 
sons without varying the subject or the simile, did Jacoh 
regard Joseph with more warmth of feeling when he had 
dressed him in his coat of many colors, than he did_be- 
fore 2? It seems not at all difficult to give an immediate 
answer to these questions. ‘The object. of these ques- 
tions, and the answers which they must receive, are em- 
braced and finely illustrated in many. portions of scrip= 
ture, both in the old and new testaments. The prophet 
Ezekiel represents Jerusalem as an abandoned, hapless 
infant, without clothing, or any of the peculiarly neces- 
sary attentions which the infantile condition demands. 
He then arrests human attention by a most particular de- 
tail of the divine favor to Jerusalem in her abandoned 
and miserable state, . “Now when I passed by thee and 
looked upon thee, behold thy. time was the time of love; 
and I spread my shirt ever thee, and covered thy naked. 

ness.””_ No rational deduction can be drawn from these 
words, but this: thatthe merciful provision made for 
Jersusalem, was the EFFECT, not the cause, of divine re- 
gard. It will be of no use to remark that the above was 
spoken in a particular case, and is more a political than 
4 spiritual thing. It involves the principle and eluci- 
dates the fact, and that is all we require. 

The representations in the new testament are to. the 
same purpose. Sinners, in their alienated state, are de- 
scribed by a piece of silver, which was lost; and by 
sheep going astray. ‘Theparables in which these repre- 
sentations are found, convey the idea, that she who had 
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lost the piece of silver, and he from whom the sheep had 
strayed, were induced by their regard to what was. lost, 
to make persevering search for it, and. never to’ remit 
their exertions till they had found what they sought. 
Their seeking and finding were the EFFEcTs, not the 
eauses, of the regard entertained for what had been lost, 

We would have said less upon this particular than we 
have, were we not convinced that some of the plainest 
and most simple ideas require the most support. How. 
ever, we have advanced but a small part of what might 
Be adduced, in favor of the article for which we contend, 
We shall presume, that the foregoing testimony will be 
considered as conclusive, and the proposition that God 
loves the unconverted, and their conversion is the effect, 
not the cause of his love, will appear to stand upon a 
permanent foundation. We shall now enquire, whether 
the unconverted stand in any relation to God, previous 
to their conversion, and if so, what that relation is ? 

The above question is proposed, in order that the an- 
swer contemplated, and as we believe, the only answer 
which can be given, may meet the common opinions of 
the christian world, by way ofcomparison ; and because 
we believe thatmany opinions upon this point are incore 
rect. Isa person supposed to have undergone this mo- 
val change ? Then, hail, happy soul! You have be- 
come a child of God, an heir of heaven, and by a perma- 
nent title, you possess all spiritual blessings. But let us 
coolly and deliberately enquire, was notthis man a child 
of God before ? If not, why should any measures be 
adopted to restorehim ? Why any preaching directed 
to lam, in order to convert him. Indeed, without the 
supposition of previous relation between Ged and the es- 
tranged sinner, there could be no restoration, no conver- 
sion, Restoration presupposes an. estrangement from 
the place where we rightfully belonged, and belong still; 
and conversion implies a turning back to the place we 
have left ; and: what renders our leaving it a sinful act, 15, 
thit werighifully belong there. A few texts, withsome 
observations, will set this matter in the clearest light. 
John says of Christ, “che came unto his own, and his owa 
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received him not.”? The first direct inference from this 
declaration is, that those who did not receive Christ, 
were, nevertheless, his own ; and the second deduction 
is, that if they had not been his own, it is unratural to be- 
lieve he would have gone to them at all; and thirdly, if 
those persons, to whom Christ came, had not been his 
people, their non-reception of him would not have been 
in the least sinful. It follows, therefore, that all sin, as 
well as holiness, presupposes the existence of a relation 
between God and man, ‘My people are foolish; they 
have not known me. My people have committed two 
evils, My people have forgotten me, days without num- 
ber. Return, O backsliding people, for I am married 
unto you.” 

If it is: rendered certai that man £veER stood in a 
filial relation to God, which we presume none will deny, 
it will not seem strange that he should sometimes become 
forgetful and regardless of his relationship. It is easily 
shown that this is often the case. It is the object of con- 
version to evince this relationship to those who are une 
mindful of it. This work reinstates sinners in the feli- 
cities of their father’s house. ‘The gospel proves our son- 
ship with God, and heirship with Jesus Christ ; and when 
these truths are made apparent to the understanding, the 
subject is new born; i his own apprehension, he be- 
comes asonofGod. ‘But as many as received him, to 
them gave he powerto beeome the sons of God, even to 
them who believe on his name.”” Ifa man had, in child, 
hood, been carried among’ savages, and having grown 
up among them, had forgotten his parentage he most 
proper mode of proceeding»to effect his return, would be, 
for his father to send him a message, declaring the rela- 
tionship between them, and urging it as a motive to his 
return. Ifthe son believedthe message, he would thence 
receive power to become the son of the real father. This 
would be a new birth into a new family. | 

Consonant with these statements, are those portions of 
scripture which consider the enlightening operations of 
the Spirit, as a witness, and as an earnest‘or pledge of the 
inheritance ‘He that believeth oa the Son of God, 
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hath the witness in himself. ‘The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God, 
sealed with that holy spirit of promise, which is the ear- 
nest of our inheritance. Brcausz ye are sons, God 
hath sent the spirit of his son into your heart, whereby ye 
cry Abba, father.” ‘T'hese texts need little comment. 


‘They show, with sufficient clearness, that believing the 


truth, receiving the spirit, and having the earnest of the 
inheritance, do not constitute our title to eternal life; but 
they give us an evidence of our relation to the father of 
our spirits, and show us our interest in the kingdom of 
God. When this is effected, it may be said with truth, 


that we are “the children of God, by faith in Jesus 


Christ.” | 

In the next number, we shall endeavour to present 
some marks by which a genuine, moral change of mind, 
may be distinguished from one which is spurious. The 
direct consequences of the teaching of the spirit will also 
receive proper notice. 
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BEING GLORIFIED TOGETHER WITH 
7 CHRIST. 


ROM. 8th, part of 17th. 


* If so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glori- 
fied together.” 


As it is the evident sense of this text, that none can 
be glorified together with Christ, except those who suf- 
fer with him, are we not under the necessity of consid- 
ering this passage as standing opposed to the belief that 
all men will finally become the happy recipients of the 
Redeemer’s favor ? 

In replying to this important question, it is thought 
best to examine and illustrate the several particular sub- 
_ contained in the text on which this question is 
stated. | ° , 








ist. What is meant by suffering with Christ? A 
2g Wat men yu ee 
also glorified t eek See ide, 
Cup Sevag requiresa discussion of the following 
ticulars. 
Ist, What were the necessity true intent of 
sufferings of Christ? And, 2 Me 
Qdly. How the disciples of Jesus could suffér, so 
by thle sulferings 80 promctsthe exine oboe’ far Wildl 
he suffered ? 





On account of erroneous, bieet tural sentiments, 


having been imbibed on the subject of our first question, 

it may be necessary to show that done opinions are des- 

titute of proper evidence either from scripture or reason, 
Ithas been long believed, and is still maintained, 


that the sufferings fringe of Jesus Christ were necessary, and 


designed to remove the Wrath which existed in 
the mind of the eternal - ‘ather ywards sinners, and so 
to appease the vengeance, or vindictive justice of God, 
as to render him sesioas towards them. It is more- 
over contended, dat as the awful penalty of endless con- 
demnation stood against the whole human family, in 
consequence of the transgression of Adam, the sufferings 
of Christ were necessary, and designed as a substitute 
for the sinner, and that he actually suffered the penalty 
of the divine law for the cnanapresace, that thereby the 
guilty might be acquitted. 

Such are the epinions which have been long believed 
and contended for ; but we think without the sanction 
of scripture or the countenance of reason. So very con- 
trary to that heavenly wisdom which shines in the sacred 
writings, do these. sentiments appear, that it seems rather 
dificult to know how to concentrate the divine testimo- 
ny on the subject, in that compendious manner which 
our designed limits require. A few however, 
will serve to correct the mistake. John, 3; 16. “For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
om that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 

but have everlasting life.” ‘This rove in God to the 


world of ener ‘existed before he gave his Son, for 
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this love was.the. cause of this “unspeakable gift.” But 
if Jesus came into our world to suffer for mankind a 
wrath, a vindictive vengeance which his Father exercised 
towards us, then it is evident that God did not send him 
into the world because he tovep the world. | 
Not only is the scripture testimony directly against 
this notion of the sufferings of Christ, but the voice of 
reason and justice is equally distinct in disproving it. 
Would it be reasonable for a parent to pretend that he so 
lcved a disobedient child, that he was willing to sacrifice 
his whole estate for the purpose of appeasing his wrath 
and indignation towards his offspring? The language 
of love is, “I will have mercy, and notsacrifice,’* Look 
again ; where is the justice of these’ sufferings ? Is it 


. 


ust to punish an innocent person fora crime committed 
by another ? Can pure justice take satisfaction in such 
a sacrifice? Jesus. said to the Pharisees, Matt. 12; 7. 
“But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned 
the guiltless.” How then was it just for God, who will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice, to condemn to PENAL 
sufferings his own guiltless Son, whom he honored with | 
a voice from Heayen, saying, ‘This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.’’ 

Again: 1st John, 4; 10. “Herein is love, not. that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins.”” Here again it is ¢Vir 
dent, that God’s Lov towards sinners was the cause of 
his sending Christ to be the propitiation for their sins, 
which proves beyond all scrupie, that propitiation for sin 
was not designed to appease any wrath in God, or to ef- 
fect love in him towardsthe sinner, whom he already loved. 
If the Divine Being had been possessed of that vindic- 


‘tive wrath towards the world of mankind, which, it has 


been supposed, the sufferings of Jesus were endured to 
appease, is it not most reasonable to suppose, that in 
room of sending us his only begotten Son, ‘‘/id/ ofgrace 
and truth,” he would have sent an.¢xecutive messenger 
to pour out the full vial of his wrath on the devoted ob- 
jects of his indignation? And in room of the. heart- 
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cheering ee “Fear not ; “for, reid I fis. 






ou 0 
5 For. ae “ree nt | the Cily Of 17a; 
vid, a Saviour which 3 ys ‘ist the Lord,” | it not 
have been geen cance, 
long time 


vine compassien, and complete ad of, uni ersal 
Halen ? But it is phe Sire oa 
wrath could no longer be festrained, it bet ng forth on | de 
head ef the innocent, while divine mercy flowed in rivers 
of salvation to the guilty ! 

Except among the uncivilized and barbarians, is 
there to be found either law or custom which admits of 
punishing the innocent for the crimes of the guilty ? ? 


And in those instanees do we not see an impropriety, an 











injustice, ‘which, bald n being countenanced by the 

wholesome berg customs of civil ized_man, are ab- 
horred as the most degradin Pg. agelag of rude and 
uncultivated society? Yet ay baal ut Be 


religiously attributed to the: and ruler 
of the universe, who i is the pn hw of j Tashee. holiness 
and love ! 

St. Paul gives us a most rational account of the suffer. 
ings of Christ in his epistle to the Romans. Sce chap. 
5; 8. “But God commendeth his loye toward us, in 
that while we were yet: sinners, Christ died for as” If 
thelove of God was com feta be us by the death 
of Christ, it is evident'that, ‘not suffer for us to re- 
move any wrath in God, or nt ause the Father of our 
Ko to love tis. “We will sup ose that truth and error 

were spectators of the interesting scene of all which the 
Saviour did and suffered in our world. "Is it not certain 
that the opinions entertained by these spectators would 
be in direct opposition to each other? “If so, then if 
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truth declare that Jesus suffered to quench the flame o 

divine wrath in error woo oppese, and say, 
it was love in God w lich 3 to send his son to 
die for tis. “On the other aif truh says, that “God 
commendéth his love bint ik ‘in that, while we were 
yet'sinners, Christ died for ts” the téstimony of error 
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Jes, “and says, not to commanenil hin love, but to 
8in grey aglasy ted by the sick, salin Seigly 
' are resen sic a 
sician. bd need vt a physician, er 
are sick.” - Shoulda parent call on a physician. 
‘minister relief toa childin sickness, would it be 
able for him to demand of the phys ician, in the ‘first 
place, satisfaction for the damages ; atale the child’s 
sickness had been to him ? Woulda parent prevent the 
administration of proper medicine to his child, until 
‘some way could be found out; whereby he could be in- 
demnified for such damages ? Would! he say, it is.wtter. 
iy broeneent with my character as a father, to. show 
least favor to my child, until these damages are made 
good 2° It is contended that it would have been an ink- 
nite dishonor toGod, to have shawn. the least favor:or 
mercy to. mankind, if Jesus Christ had not stepped: into 
the sinner’s place, and paid the immense debt due to 
divine justice, ; and yet it is absurdly. contended:at: the 
same time, that God provided this piisiartion to his vin, 
dictive justice himself! 

Jesus taught his disciples ‘to love theit enemies, that 
they. might be the children of their Father whois in 
heaven. ~ B y this requirement: it is enjoined onthe dis- 
ciple tovact in imitation of God, who ‘causes:his sun to 
shine-on the eviland on the good, and sends his rain np- 
on the just and wpon the unjust, But if God be full of 
wrath towards his enemies, then to.imitate him, we must 

¢ full. of wrath towards ours’; and if God required. pe- 

| satisfaction before he could show favor to his-ene- 
mies, | then itis our duty to. see that we show. no favor to 
aur enemies, until penal satisfaction be had; and. fur- 
thermore, if God could be appeased with nothing but the 
incongeivable sufferings ofthe in innocent in room,.of the 
guilty, then it is. a ey ‘us to.go and do.likewise! 

As there would be no end to. argpments from. serip- 
Ris shel Pin ater oe Canes, We ve the common 
acne ufferings of Christ, what has been sug- 

a eh yr sat this time, and the reader’s atten- 
drawn qore directly.ta the design and.ne- 
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eessity ofthe sufferings of Jesus. Our Saviour suffered 
for the same end.and for the same purpose, for which he 


did every thing <lse.. -Heteld Pilate, “To this end was I 
born, and: for:this cause, came} into .the world, that I 











should bear witness unto the. oly 
egwenar wen erersperngery hm ad 
miracles he. bore witness to. the truth; and resin 








ings, his death, resuereetion henna ‘bore wit- 
ness to the truth. | 

It.is an unalterable truth that God is frie ana: the 
death: of Jesus was designer to commend it to man. It 
is true, that-te. know God is..eternal life, and Jesus: suf- 
fered. to confirm aad establish the true character of God. 
Jesus.came.to save mankind from sin, and the only way 
by whichthiscan be done,-is bringing.man to the know- 
led guiof the truth. »(4God was in Christ, i the 
world. unto himself, not imputing their tre: 
them, ’?. ‘This reconciliation is 


nowledge 
li.Jesus hadbloved.his life betten than he loved Imah- 
kind and the doctrime of divine: goodness, he would have 
done as men do tn like circumstances. He would have 
held his. peace, anc-entered into the religious connections 
of his day, ia which .he might have enjoyed: not only his 
Lifey-but Secanion and the approbation of the Jewish 
priests, scribes,and jpharisees. ; Shed, “Glory to God ‘in 
the highest,” his love of man, his lqve of truth,. was 
stronger than death ;, he knew. that his persecutions and 
his's would all contribute. to establish the doc- 
trine of truthin the world;.on:such a foundation that the 
gates of hell could.never prevail against i 
in battle array against the system 









dom of man poate my ok 
would have used: coercion; the weapons. of its. warfare 
would have been carnal;: but this,.in reom of supporting 




















the doctrine of mercy, love and forgiveness, would have 
been-anabandonment of it, and a support of its grand 
opposite... In this glorious defence, the sufferings of Je. 
sus were necessary. ‘‘He was led as a lamb to ‘the 
slaughter, «and as a sheep is dumb before her s : 
so he opened not his mouth.” .He'suffered for the go 
of mankind, but. suffered the penalty of no law. The 
just suffered for the benefit of the unjust, but not penalty 
in room of the guilty. A ; 
2d. It wall now be €asy to'see ‘how the disciples of 
Jesus suffered with him, and how their sufferings promo- 
ted the same cause, and contributed to the same end as 
did the sufferings of their divine master. If the apostles 
had loved the pleasures of this. life better than they did 
the gospel ef Jesus Christ, they would never have preach- 
ed it, and patiently suffered for its defence. But whatSt. — 
Peter. said).to. his Lord, the rest could have said with 
equal propriety. . Jesus asked ‘him, ‘Simon, sen of Jo- 
nas, lovest thou me more than these ?”? Simon replied, 


| Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.’’ Jesus re- 


joined, $*Feed my lambs.” Such was. the love which 
the disciples felt for Jesus and his gospel, that nothing 
could move them from their stedfastness. Whether to 
obey God, or man, was no question witlythem ; and as 
for their sufferings, they rejoiced that*they were worthy 
to endure sufferings for the sake of Christ. 
St...Peter not only followed the: example which the 
blessed Redeemer had set for himj*but he urges'the 
same example on others. See his first epistle; 2 ; 19, 
20,2). ‘For this is thank-worthys if aman for con- 
science toward God endure grief, ‘suffering wrongfully: 
Forwhat glory is it; if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults; ye.shall take it patiently ? . But if, when ye do. 
well, and: suffer for it, yetake it patiently, this is accept- 
able with God... For even hereuntowere ye called; be- 
cause Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an exam- 
ple, that ye should:follow his:steps.’”: ‘It seems hardly 
necessary to sk that St. Peter hadeno intention to 










exhort) his brethren:to submit to sufferings with a view 
to appease the wrath of God:towards sinners, and yet It 

















is the: of. Christ: asan exs 
ays hat uae he ulin 18. 7 **For it is bet- 
ter, if the will of Ged be so, that Sees nan ees weltaieg) 
mueconey, " ae rig es once suffered 
for sins, ust f unjust, might bring us 
to God.” When the disciples of Jesus suffered for weil- 
doing, they suffered ‘as ake suffered, the just: for the 
just, to bring them to. God. See again, chap. 4,-1. 
SPerntenich then as Christ hath suffered for us in the 
flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind.” 

St. Paul calls the sufferings which he and others en- 
dured for the cause of Christ, the» sufferings of Christ. 
See 2d Cor. 1; 5. “Foras the sufferings of Christ a- 
bound in us, so also our consolation aboundeth by 
Christ.” And that these sufferings were necessary un- 
to salvation, he. expresses: im) the next verse. “And 
whether we be afflicted, itvis for your consolation and 
salvation, which. 1s effectual in the enduring of the 
same sufferings which we also suffer.” The same au- 
thor speaks of the fellowship of the sufferings of Christ. 
Phil. 3; 10. ‘That I may know him, and: the power 
of his resurrection, and the: fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable unto his death.” | But if possi- 
ble, this author is more plain on this point, Col. 1; 24. 
Speaking of himself, he says: “Who now rejoice in 
my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the church,’? . 

By the foregoing scriptures and remarks, we undcr- 
stand that all the sufferings endured by the man Christ 
Jesus, all those endured by his Apostles in consequence 
of the faithful discharge of their ministry, and all which. 
were and are endured:by the many thousands who have 
suffered in the flesh for the same cause, are justly called 
the sufferings of Christ, which have abounded in him 
and in his members. 

By means of these sufferings, the gospel was establish- 
ed and has Been su in our world ; and as this 
gospel is the true light by which salvation ‘from morab 
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which merenesessary agina aten $ 3 
lispensablée means of salvation ; in.view of cach oe 
vangelic Toatthvaey, ‘with Se cuande eee ace 
As itis the positive declaration of the gospel, “that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
not. imputing their trespasses unto them,” so it seéms" 
there could not have been a greater segundo bay of the 
gospel, than that which supposes s that Christ suffered t to 
reconcile God to the world. As PP'As God was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not imputing their. 
s utito them, so he was in the Apostles, carryin 
ofthe same glorious work, by the same divinely direeted 
means. .. We may say, that in all ages ‘God has been at 
work, laboring in the cause of man’s emancipation 
sin. to ae tag - With all his divine and glorious attri- 
bates, he has been striving against that wisdom which 
must eventually come to naught. He has endured all 
the afflictions, all the sufferings, all.the contempt, all the 
shame and degradation sai the complicat wicked. f 
ness of error, “blind zeal and hypocrisy, could possibly ) 
instigate. All this he has ‘endured, not to appease his 
own wrath, be sure, but to make known and commend 
his love to hisenemies. 

‘Should the form of expression above, mect with the 
objection,: that it is not possible for God to suffer, as he 
is infinite and unchangeable, we explain by the words of 
St. Paul, 1st Cor.; 13; .7. Charity “beareth all things, 
endureth all things. ” That i is, charity, which is lovey 
causes all those who possess it, to bear and suffer all that 
their enemies inflict, without any abatement of good will 
towards them. So God, who.is love, * in Christ, 
him to bear and. sullier,’ and to: pray, “Father for- 





























give!” Likewise.the apostles, and. all wt he have posses- 


sed this spirit of God, Which is love, have been enabled 
to su with Christ, when persecuted for rightcousness 
sake, * ' 


Tf ibe necessary to be more definite, we say, though 
it be not possible for God, a considered, to 
pened oy et it Pit was thé-indivclling: of his holy and divine 

Jesus, which incited him to suffer for the benefit 
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of his enemies ; and. the same spirit in the disciples. of 


Christ, produced the same effect, and they were enabled. 
to, follow. the example set by the captain of their salya- 
tion. And it appears evident that the sufferings of the 


ae . wR 


apostles were meritorious in the same sense as were the 


sufferings oftheir master, being submitted to by the same 
spirit of love, and endured for the promotion of the same 
cause. i SETS iy , 
. We may now, as was proposed, inquire how those 
who suffer with Christ, are aiso glorified together with 
him 2), hee ‘itl 
_. The glory which Christ receives in consequence of 
his sufferings, is the complete success, of the righteous 
cause for which he. suffered, and the praise in which his 
name will, finally be celebrated by the millions who are 
made partakers of his grace. Of this glory, those who 
have suffered in the same cause will be happy partakers. 
This, seems. necessary in, the nature.of things,; for as no 
one can, possibly view the slings of Jesus Christ as 
they are connected with the object for which he endured 
them, without feeling the emotions of prapende breaking 
forth into praise, no more can the sufferings of the A- 
postles be considered in their proper connection, without 
producing similar emotions. The christian church is 
‘built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.”? Fn 
the foundations of the New Jerusalem,:are the names of 
the twelve apostles of the Lamb. | They and their suf- 
fering contemporaries are said to be ‘‘kings and_ priests 
unto sma It is said to them, ‘‘Fear not, little flock, 
it is your father’s good pleasure to. give you_ the king- 
dom.” Again: “Come, ye Riese of ot Father, - 
herit the kingdom prepared. for you from, the foundation 
of the world.” How animating, howencouraging, were 
the words of Jesus to his disciples, recorded in Luke, 
22; 28, 29,30. ‘Ye are they which have continued 
with me in my temptations ; and I appoint unto youa 
kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me ; that 
ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and 
ait on thrones, judging the twelve wibes. of Israel.” 
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As it is evident ‘that Kings must have subjects, and 
snr the charge of holy things for others, so itis equal- 
ly apparent that many may be favored by the good gov~ 
ernment of kings, who are not kings themselves, and 
many may be sanctified by a priesthood, who themselvés 
are not priésts. The nature of this subject ‘may be 7- 
lustrated by the account ‘we have of Joseph and: his 
brethren. The road which Joseph travelled to arrive at 
glory and fame, was beset with many and grievous suf 
ferings. Who can describe the probable feelings of his 
tender heart, on being separated from his indulgent father, 
on being sold by his brethren whom heaffectionately lov. 
ed,and for whose welfare he had shown such careful solici- 
tude? But these were but the beginnings of sorrow 
with that dear youth whom “‘the archers sorely grieved ;”” 
and who was destined by divine providence to a- glory 
which should richly compensate’ him’ for the sufferings 
he endured. When the long wished for time had arri- 
ved, when Joseph was the acknowledged lord of his 
brethren, and every necessary prepatative had been duly 
adjusted for the manifestation of himself to his deeply 
abased perseeutors, how undescribably brilliant was the 
glor¥ that encircled the manifested brother, and confoun- 
ded those who heard him speak in-a language they un- 
tlerstood, and say, “I am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt.” All their transgréssions against Jo- 
seph being frankly forgiven, and they fully assured of 
his favor, surely they could not refrain from reir 
his praise. But here remark, not one of them coul 

place his name with the name‘of Joseph ; not one could 
say with Joseph, I was separated from my fatlier’s house, 
with him I was sold by my brethren, with him was I ac- 
cused and imprisoned, and with him exalted: over the 
land of Egypt. True; Reuben reminded his brethren, 
at the time Joseph made a demand of Simeon as an hos- 
tage, of his having opposed their wickedness at the time 
they conspired against their brother; but he never men- 
tioned this circumstance to Joseph after he was made 
known to them, and well he might not’; for if he had 
been willing to suffer with his brother, if he had loved 
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the truth better than his own temporal safety, he would 
haye revealed all ts Leg dig tis ers gv 
a ay hin prs ve suffered the i : 






Hon Seu be sitet om aed 

= the coat, when Loan heal by his father ; it ned 

have rendered him very he atthe among his brethren 
to have been honest, and told the truth. 

Though all these brethren received the fullness of So- 
seph’s — yet, as none were sufferers with him, so 
none were partakers of his glory. But how evident it is, 
that the glory of Joseph would have. been tarnished, if 
he had excepted ns of his brethren from his affec> 
tions. If he had’said’ta them, You are now all in my 
power, but I have soyereiguly, ‘decteed to forgive you all 
but one; that one, though no more guilty than the rest, 
I reprobate from my mercy, of him will f make an ex- 
ample of my wrath, and revenge the wrongs which I have 
suffered at your hands. .. After pronouncing this decree, 
had he put his victim to the torture, and closed the tra- 
gical-seene.with. the agonizing death of his. brother, it 
would have obliterated every ray of that glory which 
now. shines in his character. 

Tf. well known circumstance found in the history of 
our country, may.be used to discover our subject in a 
most simple light, xeference may be. made to the glory 
of those worthy names, which, oe the part they acted, 
and the sufferings they endured to obtain the frecdom 
and independenoe of their country, will Jong remain the 
boast of millions. _ Generations after. generations may 
enjoy the blessings of a free government, which, by a 
figure of speech, we call the price of their toils padbleeio 
but who will. ever find. his name ps in and rae a 
ed. with the glory ef which we speak 
Were partakers of those afflictions, labors 
Even many, who, ,terrified at the oo 
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opposed the’ glorious cause of i have sinte 
been received to its blessings ; which, though they des- 
cénd like ‘the gentle showers of heaven, on them “and 
their offspring, cai never place their names’ with those, 


ho in the day of trial and temptation, endured and over- 


ay “It may be observed, for the encouragement*ef 


the lovers of Christ and the gospel, that in his spiritaal 
warfare, as there are sufferings yet to endure, so there 
are, to bortow a phrase, laurels still to win. “ 


« «to» & DISCOURSE, 
Delivered at Charlestown, Mass. August, 1815. 


By EDWARD TURNER. 


_ Ist JOHN, 3; 7. 


«Little children, let no man deceive you ; he that doeth right- 
eousness is righteous, even as he is righteous,” 


THESE words contain evangelical matter, of 
the highest importance to every christian. ‘Taken’ in 
their connexion with each other, and in their relation to 
the general tenor of the context, they clearly intimate, 
that we are continually liable to be deceived respecting 
one of the most momentous concérns of the Christian 
life, which is righteousness. And for this reason ‘we 
should be always on our guard against the power of 
error. “Let no man deceive you.” Again, the text 
shews that the deceptton to which we are exposed, may 
consist in misrepresenting righteousness, in making it to 
be one thing, when, in fact, it is another. The apostle, 
anticipating the danger of delusion’ in this case, and the 
unhappy consequences of a mistake in a matter of such 
‘thagnitude, lays down a rule, ‘and fixes a standard, 
by which every doctrine relating to this subject must be 
‘tried. Tt is not €very one who'rH1nxs he possesses 
true righteousness, that attains to the character ofa right- 
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cous man. ' “Not every one ‘who saith «Lord, Lord.” 
‘Neither is 1t he who believes that he possesses this trea- 
sure, but at the same time practises not what the prece - 










ofa holy law require. - - But this is the declaration, 
forms the ¢ortect “he that pozta shicoup- 
ness is righteous, even as he,” t is, as c rist ‘is 
lis.? > it 


~The subject equities that we Pitta fist how 3 we ‘ey 
be deceived, in regard to the possession and exercise of 
evangelical righteousness. It is certain that the scrip- 
tures mention more than one kind of righteousness as be- 
ing practised, though on1y one is Considered as accept- 
able to God. Without being too particular, we may 
notice, there is “the righteousness of the law,” and “‘the 
righteousness which is of faith.” Part of the danger of 
deception arises from the « pplication of the same word to 
different things. Nor is ‘this all. “The world seems 
prone: to deception in this instance.) Nothing falls in 
more readily, with the corrupt bias of the ei heart, 
than the inclination to become righteous by a substitu- 
tion of something for righteousness, which is not really 
so. Inelucidation of this propensity, we may quote St. 
Paul’s account of the Jews ; *‘for y being ignorant 
of God’s righteousness, and going .a about to establish 
their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves 
. unto the righteousness of God.” “In this case the Jews 
were deceived. And all who profess c+ big are still 
lable to be deceived in the same way. are but 
few who are unwilling to be righteous, if they may but 
practice that kind of righteousness which is most con 
nial to their present views and feelings. Let it be t t 
kind, which follows interest and passion, which leaves 
the will unsubdued, the affections placed on no object 
but the world and its possessions, and. the heart unenga- 
ged, except with the ‘‘praise of mens” let the righteous- 
ness practised be merely external and ostentatious, and 
men will be rietnedldes: without scruple or hesitation. 


But it is easy to see, that in all this we are g y de- 
ceived. . This is not the righteousness of C nor in 
doing it are we righteous as he'is righteous. 
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Secondly;., The text supposes. that man can perform 
what is .rightegusy, IN KIND 3 see that he can. 
wn fosteitoe of Christ, in what he practised, so far as even 
to take the same character, The clue elucidation and sup- 
port of this doctrinal idea, will unfold another process of 
deception, and show. how liable we are.to error in regard 
to the nature of evangelical requirements, We some, 
times hear the observation frem sincere and serious per- 
sons, that “they place. no dependance upon.any right. 
cousness of their own, but rely altogether upon that of 
the great surety.””. They mean, undoubtedly, by their 
own righteousness, all that they.ever performed which is 
good, or has the appearance of goodness. They include 
mm their observation, not only the external services whieh 
they. render to God, in acts of piety and. devotion, how- 
ever sincere, but likewise all the moral and social duties 
that they perform towards their fellow men. ‘They are 
careful ¢ to inform us, that they are so far from consider- 


ing one or all of these as:in.the smallest degree meritori- 


ous, that they are certain that any dependance placed up- 
on them would be fallacious, and finally prove fatal to 
their everlasting interests. Our subject induces us to 
institute the following enquiry, relative to the points em- 
braced in the foregoing statements, 1st, Have we any 
evidence that there ever was, or can be, more than one 
Kind of righteousness that is worthy the name ? Can 
there be two sorts of evangelical righteousness? Or is 
one useful and necessary here, which is nothing accoun- 
ted of hereafter 2 And do these two kinds of righteous~ 
ness differ.as much in principle as.any other two.things, 
one of which is rejected, and the other accepted ?, 2d. 
ave we any evidence that God ever enjoined more than 
one kind. of righteousness, and that any. other .kind was 
ever meritorious or acceptable? 3d. Have we not rea- 
son to. believe that, genuine righteousness was that which 
arth, and Wiel 
consisted love and. pict towards God, and g 
vl bay il ection to pits 4 ee the, two. first 
estions receive a reply in the negative, as. we 
o these cy, Taust 5, and if the third receive an afhrma- 














tive answer, which we believe will hardly be refused, we 
shall be furnished with evidence in support of our pro- 






osition, “that man’can perform'what is righteous ry 
the text to Jesus Christ. “Besides, it will unavoidably 
follow, that in the same proportion as we imitate our mas- 


ter, inthe exercise of his temper of mind, we shall enjoy’ 
the “fruit of righteousness.” In a word, that divine re- 
velation recognizes no righteousness as beneficial here or 
hereafter, but that which our Saviour fulfilled ; and that 
in order to its utility to us, We must practise the same ; 
it will not be enough to believe that Christ had this 
righteousness, and practised it, and reckoned it to our 
account ; we must po the same ourselves, or fall short 
of the ‘charaeter which ‘he sustained." ““He that pozr# 





is righteous.” — orn oO 

irdly. The foregoifig remarks lead us toa consid- 
eration of what is:commonly ealléd the doctrine of impu- 
ted righteousness. ““This‘doctrine has its counterpart in 


the idea of the imputation of'sin and guilt. This plan 
supposes that the sin of Adam is imputed to all his pro- 

It is no further 1 ry to examine the merits 
of this scheme, than as it has a upon the notion 
of imputed righteousness. ‘The two ideas hold such an 
obvious relation to each other, that if one be true, the 
other is so likewise, and if one be proved to be false, the 
other cannot be supported. “That man may suffer many 
evil consequences of Adam’s'sin, is a proposition which, 
whether ‘true or false, may ‘be admitted, as it will in no 
wise affect the principal argument. A parent may lead 
a vicious life, and involve his descéndants in the bitter 
consequences of his conduct ;"but he cannot, without 
their consent*and cooperation, involve them in the guilt — 
of his own transgressions. On the other hand, a father 
may do those good deeds, which always more or less af- 
fect the happiness of society; his children may partici- 
pate many advantages resulting from his virtuous con- 
duct ; but they deserve ‘no honor hor praise in'this case, 
any more- than they would incur’censure and blame in 
the other. These statements shew us plainly what rela- 
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tion the two ideas maintain. Guilt and righteousness - 


are personal things, and. we know of no law, founded up- 


on eternal principles of rectitude, which can make them 


transferable articles. . Hence the prophet declares, “the 


sout that sinneth shall die.;”/and he employs much ra-. 


tional argument to disprove that proverb, which uo doubt 
had obtained asupposed sanctity from time and tradition ; 


“‘the fathers have eaten, sour grapes, and the childrens’ 


teeth are set onedge.” 

» “Sin is not imputed where there is no law.”” This is 
a simple proposition; to which good sense and sound rea- 
son can frame'fio objection. We may add, without in. 
fringing upon. the authority of revelation, that righteous- 
ness is'not imputed where there is no law. ‘The guilt of 
sin arises from the knowledge of a law which we violate ; 
and to this knowledge, the guilt incurred will bear a di- 
rect proportion. In the correspondent, case, the praise or 
reward of well doing is the result of knowing and propor- 
tionably keeping the law preposed'to us. ‘These obser- 
vations, if true, will certainly disprove the idea of guilt 
in Adam’s progeny, on hisaccount, and in a great mea- 
sure illustrate and support the proposition in the text, that 
‘the that Doz nH righteousness is righteous,” not by im- 
putation, but by personal act. 

A. literal circumstarice in sacred history has been sup- 
posed by divines to exemplify the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, in its most.important principles. Onesimus had 
deserted the service of lis, master» Philemon. In the 
mean time he had fallen in with St. Paul, by whom he 
had’ been converted to Christianity,’ ‘The apostle after- 
wards sent Onesimus back to Philemon, with whom it 
appears he had been previously acquainted, carrying 2 
letter, in which, adverting to the past and present condi- 
tion of his servant, he says, “If he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee aught, put that,on my account ;” that 1s, 
reckon me so much in your debt, and eonsider your 
servant henceforth discharged from any obligation of that 
kind... It.is believed that our sins were placed to the ac- 
count of our'surety, and his righteousness reckoned on 
ourside. Ofcourse, Christ was accounted a sinner, be- 
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Christian Suffering. 
io) When a.sinner receives and prac- 
yustiess of God, Ke is cured “of the dig: 
|, and the spiritual health which he enjoys is 
fy “He at DoETH righteousness Ris. 


Tt has often been asserted that God AcCEPTETH 
the righteousness of Christ as our own, and that iti is 
Tega led. in his transactions of grace with us; in 






ic » Wwe are represented like a man in the depth 
of ote liable to imprisonment for debt, when a rich 
ce his wealth to the Va man’s account, 
a the creditor should so accept it. “But we have réa- 
son to ask, How far this will benefit the debtor? It may 
ave him from prison ;. but this is a mere negative aed 
~ We mean, that without imparting a portion of his 
wealth to the insolyent , the wealthy man does not 
mae the other rich. And as "to the alledged fact, that 
od accERTETH the righteousness of Christ in liew of 
our own, it is natural to observe, that God needs neither 
our own r Wie tear nor that of anothér, on his own 
account, and has never assigned this as a reason of his 
if moral requirements... Consequently, the holiness of 
haracter Which the divine law enjoins upon men, is 
designied for their own advantage and felicity ; to attain 
; which objec:s, they must possess the means, not in a 
| mere nominal sense, but in truth and reality. 
We shall close this article of the discourse, by advert- 
ing to the case of Abraham, which is often adduced i in 
port of tlie doctrine of imputation, at least of a cer- 
cai use of the term. ‘Abraham believed God, and it 
was accounted,” reckoned or imputed, “to him for 
gi ” “This case, however, cannot be consid- 
red.as a. ¥ery substantial proof of the imputation of 
ghtcousness, as, to do that, it would be necessary to 
ad another person believing ror Abraham, Lio he 
was ssive, and performed no mental act whatev- 
ms hist story falls greatly short of any such sugges” 
ce “And it will readily occur to every reader, that this 
, believing ‘was as much Abraliam’s personal act, as much 
- amact ‘of ‘personal « obedience, as ‘any ‘other trasiggetioe af 
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nei ur. as ; Ss Was | rig yusness 
practised ang ammeded by our Lord ; and if such 
ar ighteousness will not justify and save, what will? . 
ut, ‘there 1s still another idea. attached. to the words, 
“righteousness of thelaw.”? ‘The holiness of the ancient 
Jews was < of of this kind, See Romans, 103.3. St.Paul 
also describes his character, as It was reyious to his con- 
version, Salppens 33 6. ‘Touching the righteous-. 
fess which is the law, blameless.” a yo verse 9, 
“and be at in him, not having on my own righteous- 
ness, whichis oe the. law, but that which is through the. 
a of Christ, . pati saeapcany which. is. of God by 
se two passages, we discover, 

that the os once a righteousness. which he called 
his, ov aang Lee the practice.of which he was. BLAME- 
LESS j 5_ye did not wish to PS clothed with it, This. 
ear, strange to many. . But still, when we cons 

what, t. thi Aly comin) 3 ‘shall cease to won- 
{t must haye been Soyetden d. in mere 
mead i it. eure x banat that kind, to 
By aiched, that they: 
tit. For, this, all 
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We may close wi Shop bee —_ by ‘ep of 


improvement : niet 
Ist. subject exhibits our liableness to decep. 

tion, on a point of great magnitude. Hence, we discov- 

er the propriety of strict serutiny and careful enquiry in- 













to the natnre and properties of subst ane call holiness. 
tiousl ’ whether righteousness | | j 41 ; POs. 
scleeiien ‘the nature of that enjoine | by the law of 
love. If not,,it is no better than “ t mint, anuise 
and.cummin;;” it isa mere external form, without 
spiritual substance, and is to be treated 


2d,1t is presumed that the morality of these views of 0 
righteousness will not be questioned. Nor are we ap- 
prehensive that this system will be charged with an. im- t 


vanced to. a righteous character, on account se ae 
nother person is or possesses, but as we regard all . gene 
uine righteousness as consisting in positive, eth gre | : 

arising from the love of God and our » SO this r 
will actuate to the: wove | incli .) 


| moral tendency. Qn the contrary, ae On Sunt to tle j 
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are presen ed With'a pone model of holiness in him 
who is made unto usrighteousness,”—let us ever strive 

to imitaté’him, fill we become “changed into his im: 

age.” * : ie ( Higbee 


_ “CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


“Stand fast, therefore, in the iberty wherewith Christ 
— >" hath made us free.” 


- IN pg the re ae recorded in ecclesiastical 
history, of the ‘progress of the doctrine and religion of 
Jésus Christ, es are often compelled to observe, eat the 
test enemies of Christiamity have too often been 
foutid among its pretended friends. When the gospel 
first ‘appeared, those who made profession of their belief 
could uardly be thought by the most virulent opposer, 
to have any sinister object, or to’be actuated by any mo- 
tives Connected with popularity or the love of worldly 
‘aise. The first followers of Christ appear to have had 
t little ambition ; and indeed there were but few ob- 
jects presented, which were calculated to rouse and 
maintaifi that disposition, that grasps at authority and 
seeks gratification in the exercise of arbitrary power. 
But in process of time the face of things was materially 
changed. Great men began to afford what they called 
their patronage to Christianity. “ Principalities and 
»” were instituted in “heavenly places.” The 
original, simple eonstitution of the Church, became com- 
plex and ‘confused. New dogmas in divinty were pro- 
posed, as nécessary to be received and acknowledged by 
the professors-of religion. New orders of men, assuming 
improper authority over the minds of others, arose and 
elaimed'to direct the consciences of the people. By de- 
grees, the union of Church’ and State was effected ; 
sinee when, very’ few denominations have arisen but 
what have felt or executed that authority which the great 
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head « ibe Church never hallowed by a command. hot. 
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nities of men, profe he lige whose “kingdom, 
was not of this ate ve most unmereifully “lorded_ 
over God’s heritage,” and hence, edicts, papal. bulls, 
fulminations and censures, crowd the pages of ecclesias- 
tical history, while. and anti-popes, cardinals, 
bishops, monks and with crowns, maitres, crosiers. 
and holy lawn, swim.as a. rare-show ge us. > ) 
«< But these things took mrad in. corrupt cach” 
and originated in a false a 
had it been,. if these om ies bed boon esi 
to ancient periods, sponte to pla scene ae d 
to style a corrupt church. itis. not.so._ cer- 
ru lt ete ) . by.afit- 
ing to it the appellation of Romrsx.., corruption 
results, not from the name, but the spirit. by which a 
church is actuated. In whatever church, therefore, you 


discover a disposition hostile to Christian liberty, aiming 
at the assumption of power and trampling upon. the re- 
ligious rights of maahind give what name you. please 
to such a community, call it protestant or popish ; At, is 
most certainly, as far as it_is governed by this spirit, 
BA pine of Ant or theme. of 
errors popery form a very common Oo 
declamation.. It is. ip and. truly, that. the catholic 
church denies the right of private judgment, and thus 
aims at the subversion.of ‘che ean Christ 
hath made us free.’?,... Be. it so. us coolly .exam- 
‘ine two cases which are well es attention... The. 
catholic pope boldly denies the right of private mie ang 
ment, and steadily adhering to his favorite position, thun- 
ders his anathemas against heretics. They. es 
5. 
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ther, anid poh rt he* him v Because his own 
Ke were evil, heed brother’s' rigtiteous.”” rs 
comparison between the two ex- 
tended a-little further. ‘The-catholi¢ 2 infl Pamyet 
the protestant disclaims it. Here we dre at no ‘foss..40 
detchiline whieh. nas the highest pretensions to oat 
ency. © Fhe catholic thunders and “iathematizes, and 
he can do it with a Denon, as the head'of the chur 
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wit authority, 7, and no’ ‘our Knowledge, 
pretended (0 exerci these hi ions, Without pro- 
fessing-to be infallible. ¢ other, denying all such 
authority, ccerclightcartac power There is but one 
way oftaccounting for this, nt inconsis 
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mine. Though -protestant popes: have no, infallibility, 


yet they are provided with an excellent substitute, which 


be been successfully employed to, the same 

This substitute beats the name of orthor a rhs 

therefore, ventures to diverge from the ro a line of 
faith, marked out by great and orthodox men, he be« 
comes heterodox, and must be treated accordingly. Or- 
thodoxy is protestant infallibility. 

“But how is the evil of innovation. in do¢trine, and se- 
cession from churches, to be prevented or remedied ? 
There raust be an ecclesiastical tribunal, at whose bar 
all innovators must be amenable.’?. If then; we must 
have such a tribunal, by all means let it be composed. of 
as few members as possible ; for the greater the number, 
the greater would be the danger of not coming to a de- 
cision for want of agreement among themselves ; and if 
they should disagree, who then could decide? Ali hiss 
tory proves that councils, have often determined against 
councils ; the same orthodox consistory have revoked, 
at one time what they have done at another ; the same 
infallible conclave has been divided against itself. Here 
then we are left in the same embarrassing predicament as 
your tribunal found us. Our own opinion is, that a 
Pope is much better than such a tribunal, He would 
know his own mind, and determine accordingly. Vest 
the whole power in a single individual ; {et him be in- 
fallible, which indeed is very necessary, as without that, 
Or orthodoxy; which is much the same, he is no pope ; 
and we'have no doubt but his decisions will be as just 
and equitable as those of any council ; in all probability 
they will/be more speedy, and certainly more consistent 
and authoritative. 

Having then our proper judge, we find but one re- 
maining cause of regret. It must forever affect us disa- 
greeably to reflect upon the injudicious. conduct of our 
ancestors, They seceded from the church of Rome, in 
a great measure, to enjoy and exercise christian liberty in 
private. judgment ; by which act they have. placed us 
their posterity in a situation, which requires that work to 

done over again, which according to the point assu- 
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med, ought never to have been undone.” For had they 
never protested against the mother church, had they 
never left her communien, all would have moved on ‘in 
regular succession, and the delicate apparatus of ecclesi- 
astical discipline would never have had its motion dis- 
turbed or suspended. 

But who will enact the laws by which this tribunal js 
to govern its decisions? Or what laws will be used, if 
any ?. It will, no doubt, be said, that regulations will be 
adopted similar to the laws of Christ’s kingdom, If 
this be really the case, all such regulations will be super- 


‘fluous ; for Christ ordained the laws necessary for the 


government of his house, and we find those laws still up- 
on record. But if the regulations of this tribunal are to 
be contrary to the laws of Christ, they will be detestable, 
and no man will be obliged to pay the smallest regard to 
the decisions arising from their application. And their 
contrariety to Christ’s laws may be determined with 
some precision. Ifwe find them expressive of a censo- 
rious, bitter, persecuting spirit, we shall Know that they 


_ evince not the spirit of Christ, and shall regard, or rather 


disregard them accordingly. If we submit to any de- 
cisions, fourided upon such laws, it will be, as the Jews 
submitted to the exactions and rigorous treatment in 
Egypt or Babylon, because they could not well avoid it, 
not because taney admitted the justice, much less the 
mercy of those measures. 

_ We shall speedily close the remarks under this article, 
not indeed because the subject is exhausted, but lest 
we should be thought unnecessarily prolix. To pro- 
duce attention to the passage which stands at the head 
of this article, we have glanced briefly at the abuses 
which have crept into the church. _ If we would avoid 
the effect of these, let us ‘‘stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free,” “let no man take our 
crown.”” Remember, Christians, that; to enjoy the lib- 
erty of the gospel, we must be willing to contend for it. 
Our “weapons are not to be carnal,”’: but we trast, they 
willhe “mighty.’’. Indeed; to contend properly for | 
that liberty, we must cite the laws of Christ’s kingdom, 
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we must often-refer to the Sacred Charter of immunities, 
eontained in the scriptures. We find an apostle saying | 
to his brethren, “‘let no man judge you ;” and declaring 
in another place, that it was “‘a small thing with him to — 
be judged of man’s judgment.””» We may not be able 
to avoid, perhaps, the censures and indirect criminations 
of those who profess a superiority over us; but we must 
not bow to such decisions as if we acquiesced in their 
justice. To do this would be an act of indignity to the 
head of the Church. Ifwe are told of the necessity of 
a council or tribunal to suppress heterodox opinions ; 
we may reply, that we are acquainted with the conse- 
quences of such establishments. We shall not readily 
submit co them ; especially when informed they are not 
infallible. We have shown that infallibility is necessary 
to the character and station of an ecclesiastical court.—- 
On the whole, we are happy that the church is subject 
toahead, who has never committed the authority to 
judge.or condemn, to any; for “all judgment” is in 
his own hands, because he is “King of kings and Lord 


of lords,’? 


THE COFFEE-HOUSE OF SURAT. 


AN ORIENTAL APOLOG UE. 
From Etudes de la Nature; par M. de St. Pierre. 


In the city of Surat, was a Coffee-House, to which 
persons of various countries resorted. One day a Per- 
sian seider, or docter of the law, entered the room. 
This man had employed his whole life in. theological 
discussions, and yet believed no longer in the existence 
ofa Deity. ‘What is God ?” said he, ‘“‘whenee does 
he come? From whom does he derive his origin? 
ie what part of the universe does “A oe 7? 
1€ were a corporeal being, we should see him ; if a spiri- 
tual existence, he would be intelligent and just, and 
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would not péerihit his rational ¢réatares to be u 
I, for instance, after having been ‘so much dévoted ake, 
service, should have been the high priest at Ispahan, ini 
stead of being compelled to abandon Persia, after having 
endeavonted to enlighten m y countrymen. © [tisevident 
then, that there is no G Ths was this doctor ‘be. 
wildered by his ambition. By perpetually reasoning on 
the first canse of all things, he had, at last, actually Jost 
tis understanding ; insomuch, that hé took it into his 
head, that it was not his own reason-of which he was de. 
prived, but ‘that the intelligence by which the universe 
is tae no longer existed. 

his doctor had a slave, a Caffree, almost naked, 
who he left at the door of the’ coffee- honise. He him- 
self sat down on a sofa, and took a cup of opium: When 
this potion had begun to Operate on his brain, he thus 
addressed his Slave, who was sitting on a stone in: the 
‘sunshine, and busy in driving away the fites that tormen- 
ted him: “Thou wretched Heoh, dost thou believe 
there is a God-?” ~=“*Who can doubt it 2?? answered the 
slave: and instantly taking a little wooden monkey from 
the ragged piece of cotton that covered his waist, “here, 
said he, is the God who has protected me ever since Fives 
born. It is made of a branch of the fetiche tree,* that 
grows in my country.” The company in the coffee- 
room were rot less dstontched at the answer of thé slave, 
than at the question of bis master. - 
_ “Thou poor ideot !”” said a bramin, shrugging his 
shoulders, “What! dost thou catry thy god in thy gir- 
dle? Know, that there is no oie God than Brama, 
who created the world, and whose temples are on the 
hanks of the Ganges. ‘The bramins only are his priests ; 
and it is by his particular protection that they have been 
preserved 120,000 years, amid all the revolutions of In- 
‘dia.”? Here he was interrupted by a Jewish courtier, 
‘who asked, “How can the he Brine believe that God has 
no temples | but in India, and that he exists for their cast 
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ite temple, once thamntavaben of the. world. Jn utter- 


ing these words, the Israelite shed some teats. He was. 


proceeding, when an Italian, in a blue robe, angrily said, 
*You give a very injurious representation .of God,.ia 
asserting that the Israclites only are: the: objects: of: his 
favour. He rejected them seventeen hundred years ago; 
which is evident from their present dispersion. He now 
invites all men mto the pale of the church of Rome, out 
of which there is no.salvation.””——A protestant minister, 
of the Danish mission .at Tranquebar, changing coun- 
tenance, here addressed the catholic: “How can 
you thus exclude all from salvation, 
your idolatrous communion ? Learn,*that none. can: be 
saved, but those: who, as the disciples of Jesus,’ and: in 
conformity to his: , worship God in spirit and in 
truth.”—Then'a Turk, a custom-house officer at Surat, 
who was smoaking his pipe, said to the two Christians, 
witha very grave countenance, “Fathers, why do you 
confine the knowledge of God to your churches? . The 
law of Jesus has been abolished ever since the divine 
mission of Mahomet, the comforter foretold | by that very 
Jesus, the word of God. Yourreligion existsin a few 
kingdoms only ; ours has been erected on its.ruins in 
the finest countries of Europe, Africa, Asia, and the 
Isles. It is now seated on the throne of the g great mogul, 
and has penetrated even into China, that country wat know- 
ledge. You perceive yourselves the reprobation of the 
Jews, in their present humiliation ; behold ‘the mission 
of the prophet in his victories. - None’can be saved but 
the friends of Mahomet and Omar; for as to the disci- 
ples of Ali, they are infidels.’”,—At these words, the 
seider, who was'a: native of Persia, where the a 
universally of the sect of Ali, affected to smile. | 
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different nations and religions, produced.a great quarrel ; 
for besides those already mentioned, there were Abyssin- 
jan Christians, Cophts, Tartarian Lamas, Arabian Ish- 
maelites, and Guebres, or worshippers of fire. . These 
were all disputing on the nature of God and. of the wor- 
ship due.to him; each insisting, that the only true re. 
hgion was thatofhisown country... ' 

_. In the coffee-room wasa learned Chinese, a disciple of 
Confucius, who was travelling for the acquisition of 
knowledge. . He sat, drinking tea in a corner of the 
xoom, attending in silence to the dispute. The Turkish 
custom-house ofhicer, accosting this Chinese with great 
vehemence, said, ‘My good silent Chinese, you know 
that many: religions have found their way into China. 
‘Fhe merchants of your country, who have had occasion 
for my services, have in fact told me so, In assuring me, 
that of all these religions, that of Mahomet is the best, 
Be-as: ingenuous and just as they have been. What is 
your opinion of God, and the religion of our prophet ?” 
‘Fhere:was now an universal silence, the disciple of Con- 
facius concealing his hands m his long sleeves, and pla- 
cing them cross-wise on his breast, paused for some mo- 
ments, and then addressed the,.company in a mild and 
deliberate: voice :—*‘Gentlemen, if you permit me to 
speak my opinion with frankness, I must observe, that 
ambition is universally the cause of the disagreements 
among mankind. | I will relate an instance of this, which 
is still fresh in my memory. When f left. China, I 
went on board an English ship, which had been round 
the world. In our voyage to this place, we came to an- 
cher on’the eastern coast of Sumatra. At noon, haviag 
Janded with many of the crew, we sat down under some 
cocoa trees, between. a small village and the sea-shore. 
Under the shade of these trees, many persons, of differ- 
ent countries, were reposing. . To this spot came a blind 
man, whorhad lost his sight by contemplating the sun. 
He had the foolish ambition ef understanding the nature 
of that great luminary, with the selfish view of appropr- 
ating its glorious light to himself. He. had tried all the 


- @nethods of eptics,:chemistry, and even of magic, in or 








der to enclose one of its rays in a bottle. : All his efforts 





being unsuccessful, he gravely said, “‘The light of the 
pon not a fluid’; for-it cannot be by the wind. 
jt is not a solid ; for it is im asingle 
sew from it.” ‘It consists not of fire; for it is not to 
in water. ~ It. is not a spite; for it is 
visible. It is not a body ; for it cannot be felt, It has 
spt er ee ; for it does not agitate the 
age bodies. It is evidently therefore, anon-entity.”’ 
fi ‘ rr philosopher, by incessantly contemplating 
the sun, and reasoning upon its light, had lost his:eyes, 
and, what is worse, his understanding. . He imagined, 
not that his sight was lost, but that the sumno sae ex- 
isted. His conductor was a negro, who, having seated 
his master under a cocoatree, took up one ve: its nuts 
from the ground, and began to make’a lamp of its shell, 
a wick of itsrough filaments, and -to extract from. its 
kernel a little oil for his lamp. © While: the. negro. was 
thus employed, the. blind» man, sighing, said to him : 
“There is no | then any light in the world?”’— 
“There is the light of the sun,’ answered the negro. 
‘What is the sun ??? replied the blindman. . “I know 
no more of it,”’ returned the slave, “‘than that its rising 
is the beginning ofmy labor, and its setting the end of it. 
The light of the sun is of less consequence to me than 
that of my lamp, which enlightens my cottage, and. with- 
out which.I could not‘serve you in the night.”. Then 
taking up his lamp, “This,” said he, “is my sun.” At 
this conversation, one of the villagers, who walked with 
crutches, began to laugh; and supposing that the blind 
man had been born:so, he said to him, “Know that the 
sun isa globe of fire, which rises every day in the sea, 
and sets each evening in the west in the mountains of 
Sumatra. This you would see-as well as all of us, if 
you had the enjoyment of sight.”=-A. fisherman then 
said, “It is very evident that you have never been out of 
your village. If ouwrbeiaeaon and were to make. the 
tour of the island of Sumatra; you would find that~the 
sun does not set in these mountains, but that it) leaves 
the sea every morning, and. returns to-itan the evening to 
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refresh itself. I constantly see this myself; on ares 
part of the-coast I may be fishing.”’--An inhabitant 
the peninsula of India then said to the:fisherman, Is j¢ 
possible that any man endued with common sense, ¢an 
imagine the sun‘to be a globe of fire, that it leaves the seq 
every day,'and returns in the evening ta be extinguish. 
ed ?). You are to know; then, that the sun is a divinity 
of my country, who. traverses the heavens every day 
in his chariot, making a cirouit round the golden 
mountain of Merouwa ; ‘and when he is eclipsed, he 
is swallowed up by the serpents Regou and Ketou; 
from whichche is delivered by the prayers of the Indians 
on the banks’ of the Ganges. It isa .very ridiculous 
pride in an inhabitant of Sumatra, to suppose that the 
sun’ shines only on the horizon of his.island. Such an 
idea could never enter into the ‘head of aman who had 
_ navigated any thing larger than a canoe.”—A_ Lascar, 
the master of a coasting vessel then: at anchor, here ob- 
served, that it was still a more ridiculous pride to believe 
that the'sun preferred India to every other country. “‘I 
haye made. several voyages,”? he continued, ‘‘in the Red 
Sea, on the coast of Arabia, to Madagascar, and to the 
Molucca and Phillippine Islands ; and I know that the 
sun illumines all these countries as wellas India. He 
makes no circuit round a mountain ;: but he rises in the 
isles of Japan, which, on that account, are called Jepon 
or Gepuen, which signifies the birth of the sun, and. he 
sets far to the west, behind the British isles. I am cer- 
tain of this, for I was told so, when a boy, by my grand+ 
father;-who had sailed to the very extremities of the o# 
cean”’~He was proceeding, when-one of our crew in: 
terrupted him : ‘There is not a country,” said he, ‘tin 
which the course of the sun is better known than in Eng» 
land: I can inform you, then, that it rises and sets ng 
where. : \It:constantly makes the circuit of the earth. 1 
am very certainof this ; for we are just retarned from 4 
dike circuit found: the globe, and we met the sum every 
where.” Then taking a stick from one of his auditors, 
he traced a circle orithe sand ; and endeavored to shew 


the course of the’ sundrom trepic to tropic ; but bein§ 
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unable to explain himself, he appealed to the pilot of his 
own ship for the truth of his assertion. This pilot was 
a sensible man, who had attended’in silence to the dis- 
pute ; but when he saw the whole company were atten- 
tively waiting for his opinion, he thus addressed them : 
“My friends, you are mutually deceiving each other. 
The sun does not turn round the earth ; on the contra- 
ry, the earth turns round the sun, presenting to it, every 
twenty-four hours, the isles of Japan, the Moluccas, Su- 
matra, Africa, Europe, and many other countries. It 
does not shine for a single mountain only, for an island, 
a horizon, an ocean, or even for the whole earth ; but it 
is the centre of the universe, whence it enlightens, not 
only the earth, but five other planets, some of which are 
much larger than the earth itself, and at a far greater dis- 
tance from the sun. Such, for instance, is the planet Sa- 
turn, 30,000 leagues in diameter, and-distant from the 
sun 285 millions of leagues ; not to mention their atten- 
dant moons, which reflect the solar light to the most dis- 
tant planets. You would each have an idea of these 
sublime truths, were you to take a nocturnal view of the 
heavens ; and if you did not foster the silly pride of be- 
lieving, that the sun was made for a single country only.” 
Thus spoke, to the great astonishment of his auditors, 
the pilot who had made a voyage round the world, and 
attentively observed the heavens. 

“It is the same,”’ added the disciple of Confucius, 
‘with God as with the sun, Every man believes, that 
he exclusively possesses the Deity, in his own chapel, or, 
at least, in his own country. All nations imagine, that 
in their respective temples, they inclose that glorious 
bemg whom the visible universe cannot contain. But 
is there a temple comparable to that which God himself 
hath erected, to collect all men, as it were, in one coms 
munion? All the tempies of the earth are but imita- 
tions of the universal temple of nature. In the greatest 
part of them, we find places for absolution, and vases of 
holy water, columns, cupolas, lamps, statues, inscrip- 
tions, books of the law, sacrifices, altars and priests. But 


in what temple is there a sacred vessel so capacious as’ 
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the sea, which is not contained in a shell? Columns so 
noble as those of the trees of the forest, or of the orch- 
ards, loaded with fruit ?) A cupola so sublime ag the 
firmament? or a lamp so resplendent as the sun? 
Where can we behold statues so interesting, as a num- 
ber of rational beings who mutually love, and aid, and 
hold converse with each other ?. Inscriptions more in- 
telligible or more devout than the bounties of nature ? 
A book of the law so universal as the love of God, re- 
sulting from a grateful sense of his goodness ; or as the 
love of our fellow creatures, so intimately connected 
with our own welfare ?) Sacrifices more affecting than 
hymns of praise to the universal parent and benefactor of 
all ; or than the tender sensations with which we regard 
those, with whom it is our duty to participate in all the 
blessings of existence 2? In a word, an altar so sacred 
as the heart of the good man, of which God “himself j Is 
the priest? ‘Thus, the more exalted the idea which man 
entertains of the omnipotence of God, the better will he 
become acquainted with him ; and the greater the de- 
gree of indulgence with which he treats his brethren of 
mankind, the more will hemitate his goodness. Let 
fiot him then who enjoys the light of the Deity, diffused 
throughout the universe, despise the superstitious man, 
who perceives only a small ray of it in an idol, nor even 
the atheist who is totally deprived of it; lest, as a pun- 
ishment of his pride, he meet with the fate of this phi- 
losopher, who, wishing to engross the light ef the sun, 
became blind, ‘and was reduced to submit to the guidance 
of a poor negro and his lamp.” 

Thus spoke the disciple of Confucius ; and the whole 
company in the coffve-house, who had been disputing 
concerning the excellence of their respective religions, 
now mused in silence on what had fallen from his lips. 
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the followi an al tis made to discuss 
in the Petree 2 — : 


FUTURE, PUNISHMENT. 


LETTER L. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


The question whether the doctrine ofa future state 
of punishment be a doctrine taught in the scriptures, is 
proposed for candid discussion. , 

That this subject is ofa magnitude justly to claim the 

serious attention and impartial examination of the believer 
in divine revelation, no doubt can be entertained ; how- 
ever scruples may be entertained respecting the most eli- 
gible method for the conducting of such an enquiry. 
- No doubt considerable success might attend the well- 
directed researches of an individual uaassisted by a fel- 
low labourer; but as the human mind never becomes 
acquainted with its own resources, until opposition and 
difficulties call them into action, it is believed ‘hat in the 
proposed investigation ‘two are better than one.” 

Though at first thought, it might seem, that the two 
who are to ¢onduct this investigation, should be of oppo- 
site sentiments on the subject to be argued, on more ma- 
ture consideration a thought suggests itself, that the en- 
quiry would be more fikely to be kept free from impro- 
per warmth or injudicious zeal, were the parties of the 
same opinion, than if they were of opposite sentiments. 

Another circumstance, which could not fail greatly 
to favor the contemplated attempt, would be realized in 
a long habitual attachment reciprocated between the par- 
ties, together with their union of sentiment on the gen- 
eral system of the gospel. 

Not only to ourselves, might the proposed enquiry re- 
sult in usehal acquirements, but even to others, for whom 
we live, and for whom we delight to labor. 

Should the foregoing suggestions have the weight in 
your mind ‘as they bear in mine, you have the privilege 
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of choosing the side of the proposed quéstion that you 
should prefer to vindicate, and come as directly to the 
merits of the argument as you think proper, and leave 
the other to be vindicated by me. 


Yours affectionately, 
Sayre ¥ Fee. 


LETTER I. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


I received by Brother W. your proposal for a 
friendly investigation of the subject of a future punish- 
ment. I am pleased that you have made such a proposal, 
not because I think myself so adequate to conduct my 
part of the enquiry as many others, but because I wish 
to inform myself more of the real state of the question, 
than [ think I now know, or can know without some 
efforts at enquiry. ‘I shall avail myself of your of- 
fer in selecting the side which I mean to support. 
I will frankly acknowledge, that I have ever been 
inclined more to the doctrine of a future punish- 
ment, than to the opposite idea; hence, as I shall not 
succeed VERY well as an argumentator in any way, and 
wishing to do as well as possible, I shali endeavor to 
prove that there is a balance of evidence for believing in 
a future state of punishment; upon the presumption that 
I shal! answer my own mind BEsrT, on the point to which 
I'am most inclined. 

Perhaps it will be most proper for you to assume a 
position, or state a proposition, which being proved, the 
ae will be gained. You will pardon this intimation. 

do not mean to prescribe the method m which you 
shall conduct your plan. But it occurs to me, that this 
subject is resolvable into one point, which being settled, 
the question is put to rest. If it can be proved from 
reason and scripture, that “death necessaRILy produ- 
cés such a moral change in the mind of the sinner, as to 
make him at once a willing, obedient and happy subject 
of the moral kingdom ;” then it will follow that the 
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doctrine of future puniabapens is proved false ; but if 


this cannot be proved, I conceive.the aforesaid doctrine. 


stands upon good ground. _I say this likewise, because 
J wish to contract as much as possible the circle in which 
we are to move in this business; and reduce the ques- 
tion to as small compass as possible. ‘These are my 
views’of the grounds of the controversy, and of the grand 
point on which itturns, But if you have different views, 
you will express them in your next. 


Yours, &e. ‘pl : 
REESE SETEES 


4 


LETTER III. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


Having just now received your acceptance of my 
proposal to investigate the question relative to a 
state of future punishment, I lose no time in making a 
brief reply. 3 


In justice to my feelings, I must express the satisfac. © 


tion which you communicate, by your approbation and 
acceptance of my proposal. A proposal growing en- 
tirely from necessity, and not from any wish to employ 
my time in unprofitable disputation. Nor had I the 
confidence in my limited abilities and means, to assure 
me that | should be able to do justice to the subject 
which you should see fit to leave to my management. 
Buta humble hope was, and is now entertained, that by 
the assistance of which I have the promise by your re- 
ply, our subject may be so investigated as to enaljle us 
to say, we have not laboured in vain. 

Iam equally as well satisfied with the part your selec- 
tion has allotted me, as I should have been had your 


choice been different, feeling a determination to pursue. 


the enquiry with reference to nothing but the result of 
candid reasoning, dictated and sanctioned by the divine 
testimony. nee 

_ Your ‘‘wish to contract as muchas possible the circle 
in which we are to move in this business,”’ is fully justi- 
fied ; and if the particular question on which you aredis- 
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posed to rest the general subject, be. sufficient for that 
purpose, there can be no necessity of going in search of 
another, or of extending the circle of our labors to unne- 
gessary speculations. Some queries, however, arise, re- 
lative tothe power of the question which you propose, 
some of which are submitted for consideration. 

.... Were. it-possible to prove that “death necessarily pro. 
duces such.a moral change in.the mind of the sinner, ag 
to make him at once a willing, obedient..and happy 
subject of the moral kingdom,” would the perpetuity of 
this.desirable condition follow as a necessary conse- 
quence? Is it not observable in changeable beings, 
that willing obedience, together with corresponding 
happiness, is frequently transitory ? It is generally al. 
lowed, that when Adam and Eve were first placed in 
Edeni’s peaceful garden, they felt no emotions but such 
as are comprehended in willing obedience, and its corres. 
ponding felicity. . And had it not been, that in this gar- 
den. was planted a forbidden. tree to which they were li- 
able to be seduced, they would, no doubt, have contin- 
ned in their primeval innocence, So likewise, if ina fu- 
- ‘ture state there grows a forbidden fruit, and if a tempter 
be there, whose deceitful arts may prove as successful 
as.did the serpent’s with our first parents, however pure, 
however innocent, however willing, obedient, and hap- 
py, man may be, when he enters that unknown world, 
his rectitude and felicity may be as transitory as was Ad- 
am’s at first. On the other hand, must it not be allow- 
ed that this prohibition, this artful tempter, and this ha- 
bility to be led into sin, are all necessary, i order to 
maintain a state of misery ? 

_.. Again, should the attempt to maintain the affirmative 
of your question prove unsuccessful, would it follow of 
necessary consequence, that at the dissolution of the na- 
‘ural; corruptible body, the Saviour of Sinners, who has 
conquered death, and him who had the power of death, 
may not do what death could not effect, and clothe the 
subject of his grace in ‘his rn1caT mrnp, as he did the 
man among the tombs ? 

- "Lhoughrit does not s0 readily occur to me, how a de- 
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eision of the particular question on which you appear dis- 
Pom not disposed to insiston its insufficiency: but will 
wait for you to remove those difficulties above sug~ 
gested, and to bring the question into such a light as 
may satisfy my mind as to its” ‘powers. ~ Or 
should it appear to youthat a different course would 
promise equal or better success, you ‘will consider ‘the 
right to lead the argument is with you in the affirmative 
of the general question. 


Yours, affectionately. 


SRR ER TERERS 


LETTER IV. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


When, in reply to your first communication, I 
mentioned the point on waich it was thought our inves- 
tigation of the idea of a future punishment must turn, I 
did not mean certainly to prescribe the ‘position which 
you should assume in managing your part of the investi- 

ation. But it occurred to me, with some degree of 
force, that, inasmuchgs we see many, who to all appear. 
ance quit the present ‘world without a heart formed to 
virtue and holiness, and with wills and affections unre- 
conciled to the divine government; that therefore we 
ought to be able to shew, that death necessarily, and I 
will say, constitutionally, makes such a change in the 
moral state as to fit the subject for the heavenly world. 
I did this, without reference to any future difficulties 
which might arise from adopting that course of investi- 
gation ; for indeed I think I see not only some of those 
which you mention, but many more ; and yet if the ne- 
gative of a future punishment be adopted, I see not but 
the point which I proposed must be taken, or at least be 
considered as involved in the argument. 

_ You say, “must it not be allowed that this prohibi- 
tion, this artful tempter, and this liability to be led into 
sin, are all necessary in order to maintain a state of mis- 


ery?” You will certainly pardon my weakness, in that 
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Iam unable to discover the perfect propriety of this re- 
mark. ° Iam quite conscious that I can be a sufferer to- 
day, for sins committed ‘a year ago, without supposing 
the occurrence of a new temptation between that period 
and the present. I can as easily conceive that a sinner, 
dying in a state of irreconciliation to God, may continue 
urider the power, and suffer the consequences of his un. 
reconciledness in another world, and yet without suppo- 
sing any fresh temptation to take place. 

If it should appear to you, that ‘the affirmative of my 
question would prove unsuccessful, and yet that it ‘‘will 
not follow of necessary consequence, that at the dissolu- 
tion of the natural corruptible body, the Saviour of sin. 
ners may not do what death could not effect, and clothe 
the subject in his right mind,” I am willing you should 
assume this sround, and am content, yea desirous, to 
wave any “right which I may have to lead in the argu- 
ment.” I have no object but to attain truth, nor am I 
at all solicitous about etiquette in commencing such an 
investigation. I will therefore thank you to take that 
position, in which the negative of a future punishment 
appears most defensible. 


4 Yours, affectionctely. 
KKERYR eKESEE 


LETTER V. 


DEAR BROTHEL, 


“The correctness of the proposition, that. death ne- 
cessarily and constitutionally “‘makes such a change in 
the moral state as to fit the subject for the heavenly 
world,”’ if there be no future punishment, is not.clearly 

okey ‘nor is it seen that the proposition is invol- 

in the supposition that there may be no such punish- 
ment. But hey such a change may be effected by.a 


manifestation of the divine nature, at the dissolution of 
the natural body, is conceivable, if the subject. continue 
a sentient being. ‘ If the immediate, admission of one 
who dies unreconciled. to the light of divine, truth, and 


kin gdom of peace, necessarily, inyolve the idea that. this 
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change in the moral state is effected by death, will it not’ 


follow that death measurably effects such a change in all 
those who are blessed with entire peace immediately af- 


ter death, since it appears as evident that the christian 


retains a degree of moral infirmity, while in the body, as 
it is that any die wholly unreconciled ? And by turn- 
ing the argument round, will it not be seen, that if death 
produced such a moral change in one who said “ For 


what I would, that do I not; but what I hate, that doI,””: - 


that he was altogether free from ‘the law of sin,”? it af- 


fords ground for the supposition that death may prove . 


as friendly even to those, who, while living, may be 
less sensible of their imperfections ? 

Being persuaded in your mind, that you ‘‘can bea 
sufferer to-day, for sins committed a year ago, without 
supposing the occurrence of a new temptation between 
that period and the present,” you are unable to discover 
the propriety of my remark, in which the idea was sug~- 
gested, that a prohibition, a tempter, and a liability to 
be ted into sin, are necessary in order to maintain a state 
of misery. It is allowed that the force of the suggestion 
is lost in the consciousness of the fact which you state, 
but the strict propriety of what you feel conscious of, is 
really doubted. 

That the mental powers of man should remain for 2 
year without temptation, and without being led into sin, 
and without being liable to be led into sin, and yet suffer 
for sins committed before this period, surely requires: 
some evidence, cither from actual experience, from some 
known law of moral nature, or from the faithful testimo- 
ny of divine revelation. : 

If the condemnation of sin ntay be protracted beyond 
the continuance of sin itself, does it not remain to be de- 
termined what benefit the Lamb of God effects by taking 
away the sin of the world ? And if seh condemnation 
May continue one year after sin ceases, will it be easy to 
determine by what means it willever be removed ? 

Should it appear to you, that,.as you admit a state of 
unreconciledness to exist as long as suffering may exist, 
the above remarks “3 unappropriate, you are reminded. 
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that the remarks are made in reference to what I conceive 
a necessary consequence arising from a state of punish- 
ment, where the mind is not liable to be led into sin; 
and that it is pot yet discovered how this unreconciled. 
ness can continue, when there is no prohibition, no temp- 
tation, or liability to’ sin. 

The insufficiency of the affirmative of your cuestion, 
to prove that there will be no future punishment, was 
supposed to grow out of the opinion, that the subject 
may be: tempted and led into sin im the future world; but 
if such temptation and sin be not allowed, it seems to 
_ follow, that the aflirmative of your question fully deter. 
mines the general subject. But although. an intimation 
is discoverable in yeur remark, that you do not contend 
for future peccability, yet as you allow future unreconcil- 
edness, the light in which the subject is placed is not clear. 

There appears to be no necessity of leaving the ground 
which you have chosen for a decision of the general argu- 
ment, if it can be cleared of those difficulties which have 
been suggested. And as the argument is in your hands 
of right, if you will proceed to prove that punishment for 
sinavill be inflicted after the dissolution of the body, by 
making it evident that death does not remoye the causes 
of sin and misery ; and also that at the dissolution of the 
body, there can be no. divine manifestation by which the 
subject may be freed from sin. and punishment, I shall of 
course find it necessary to accede to your arguments, or 
endeavor to disprove them, 

. As the merits of our general subject appear to me, 
they urge me to decline taking the lead. of the argument, 
for this obvious reason: the affirmative in which you 
are engaged, embraces ampopular doctrine of the Christ- 
ian Church, which is generally supposed to be one of 
the principal doctrines of the new testament ; tle nega- 
tive, in which I am engaged, seems, therefore, to require 
nothing more than. a refutation of the arguments by 
which the affirmative is thought tobe supported. _. 

One might not be disposed to give credit to the opin- 
ion of the fall of angels, which is generally supposed to 
be a plain scripture doctrine ; but showid. he enter into 
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a controversy on the subject, with one who should un- 
dertake to support it, he would not be required to prove 
that angels never fell, but to show that his opponent’s 
arguments were inconclusive, = 


o 


However, should it appear to you, that better success 
tions by ‘my 


~ 


may attend our inves y attempting to 
prove the negative of the general question, I shall com- 
ply with your wishes, however reluctantly. | 


Yours, &e. | 9 eRe apteee 


LETTER VL 
PEAR BROTHER, . 

That I have never had much claim to the character 
ofa close investigator, and still less to that of a deep 
controvertist, are circumstances with which you are 
perfectly acquainted. If, therefore, I should’ be rather 
ignorant of the common forms of ¢onducting an inves- 
tivation in the manner of a controversy, it need not ex- 
cite any wonder, But let this be as it may, I am content 
that you should propose the statement or proposition 
on which, in your opinion, the argument and the result 
of ic will naturally turn ; or further, if we could jointly 
agree upon {* CERTAIN PREMISES,” which being ad- 
mitted, for argument’s sake, to be trve, the conse- 
quence would follow, viz, that there is no future punish- 
metit, I should be equally, or better satisfied, and then, 
the business would be to prove said premises true or false. 

You say that ‘* the correctness of the proposition that 
death necessarily and ‘constitutionally ‘makes such a 
change in the moral’ state, as .to fit the subject for the 
heavenly world, if there be ng Tuture punishment, is not 
clearly understood.”® But if'sin be the effect of a union 
between the spiritual and earthly nature ; or, if all sin 
originate in the earthly nature, would it not appear that 
death, by dissolving such connection, “‘ naturally and 
constitutionally fitted the subject for the heavenly world?” 

You observe again, **but that such a’¢ may be 


effected bya «manifestation of the divine na eat te 
dissolution of the natural body, is conceivable.” T an- 
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swer, itis so; but our question lies, not with what ig 
cowckIVABLE, but with what Is proveable ; and if that 
proposition can be proved as well as cowcrrven, | 


‘shall quietly submit to the result. 


You remark again, “That the mental powers should 
yemain FOR A YEAR Without temptation, and without 
being led into sin, and without being liable to be led in. 
to sin, and yet suffer for sins committed before this pe. 
riod commenced, surely requires some evidence, either 
from ‘actual experience, from some known laws of mor- 
al nature, or from the faithful testimony of divine reve- 
lation.” The “faithful testimony of divine revelation” 
is a record of “actual experience and the known laws of 


. Moral nature.”” When the ten brethren knew Joseph in 


Egypt as the man they had persecuted heretofore, and 
when they felt the ‘‘compunctious visitings of con- 
scicnce,” was this sensation of anguish the effect of sins 


_committed subsequent to their conduct to, Joseph, but 


anterior to their discovering him ; or was it the conse- 
quence of a crime committed long before? For. if it 
was the latter, the case is the same as if they had not 
transgressed at all between the period of selling Joseph, 


-and his making himself known to them. St. Paul ad.” 
. verts, more than once, to the circumstance-of his perse- 


cuting the church of God ; and the language is such 


-as to carry the idea, that he was filled with sincere regret 


and sorrow at this part of his conduct ; now, were Paul’s 


‘sensations, on this review of his past life, the effect of 
-the sin of persecuting the church, or were they conse- 
quences of continued habits of transgression, subsequent 
_to his conversion ? If Paul’s regret at his former perse- 


cuting conduct, was thé effect of his particular conduct 
in that respect, whatever other sins he might have com- 
mitted in the intervening time ; the case is the same as 


‘fhe had not been tempted or led astray in all the inter- 


vening time, | 
I know while making these remarks, that ‘it may” 
POSSEBLY “remain to be deterrhined, what benefit the 


Lamb of God effects by taking away the sin ofthe world.” 
But we are sometimes obliged to admit an idea which 
















, ; : 


may seem attended with difficulties, bi 
pf evidence lies in id of such ~ ea, “And s 
times too, we are able to remove all such seeming 
‘ficulties, and that by ways which we should not have 
discovered, had, we not admitted the idea, which was at- 
tended with ons difficulties. pe ye 
I conclude with again observing, will wave any 

privileges that may belong tome; and be better satisfied 
to have you reason negatively upon our common ques- 
tion, viz. to prove that there is wo future punishment, 
than toopen the investigation myself, afirmatively. * 


Yours, &e. _ eeetee eeneee 
[ro zz CONTINUED. ] . 


——_~==> 066906 
A RIGHT SPIRIT. 

On account of the frailty of our nature, our constant 
liability to err in judgn and the heinous wrongs 
which frequently grow from these causes, it seems. 
is no prayer whica it more becomes us to make, 
which was so fervently breathed by the son of Jesse in 
the following words: “Create in mé a clean heart, O 
God ; and renew a right spirit within me.” o 

The object of this prayer seems to : disposi- 
tion. By a clean here we may endo pure affec- 
tions, or having the affections placed on pure and justifi- 
able objects ; and by a right spirit, a meek and charitable 
disposition. The peculiar em in this peti- 
tion cannot fail to havea very favorable effect in preven- 
ting the evils which naturally grow from erroneous and 
dissimilar opinions. A charitable disposition, connect- 
ed with a suitable humility of mind, will not only make 
as few of the errors of others as possible, but will en- 
deavor to find a covering for those which are evidently 
~ Seen; while’on the contrary, for want of these virtues, it 
is natural for the mind to both multiply and magnify the 
faults of others, and that “without the smallest skirt of 
charity to cover this multitude of'sins: And asa haugh- 
_ ty spirit has its dignity to maintain, “it seldom fails to 
kindle, ard fan to a flame, :a zeal as blind as its own 'pre- 
Judices, which now éalls on all“around‘ for humble 
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submisstony without being able to set the example, 
This blindness of mind and zeal without knowledge 
always'seéks'to proselyte by coercion, because, as it 
possesses no real beauties, it can make use of no desirable 
attractions. It ¢annot draw, theref®re it must drive. 
We here find that prevalent disnosition, which, in differ. 
erit'ages of the world, has furnished the page of history 
with so many and-such grievous instances of cruel perse. 
cutions. Persecutions which have been carried on for 
the professed purpose of defending the honor of God, 
andl for the building up of true religion, by suppressing 
that which-was false. PS 
Those affections and that disposition for which this 
ancient servant of God so earnestly prayed, having noth. 
Ing to maintain but a humble and charitable spirit, take 
exactly a different course from that above described ; 
they require nothing but the imitation of their own ex- 
amples, and this is urged more by lovely attractions 
than by precept, while coercion is viewed subversive of 
the character to be supported. While the servants of 
Herod, on the one hand, maintain the dignity of a haughty 
disposition, the slaughtered babes of Bethlehem, on the 
other,-support,the character of.a ‘‘right spurit.’’ 
“Among the many instances which present the contrast 
above noticed, which are recorded in scripture for our 
admonition, a very important one is mentioned in the 9th 
of Luke. Because the inhabitants of a certain village 
were not disposed to receive their master, the two disci- 
ples, James.and John, said, ‘Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elias did?” 4 right spirit replies: ‘‘Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the son 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.’’ In the request of the two disciples, there is a 
display of that.haughty, cruel spirit, and that blind zeal 
which have, ever characterisedsfalse religion. ‘Their pros 
icssed object was the honor of their master ; their means, 
fire from heaven.; the effect, the awful destruction of 
‘men, women and children. They even discovered a 
disposition to be employed themselves in this horrible 











gatastrophe  ‘‘Wilt. thou that’ws command fire ?” 
Only give us your consent, and we are all l to 
yindicate your cause, and:to elevate you “to the 
summit of glory. Their views of Ged were evidently 
consistent with this notion of fire from heayen, and their 
notion of divine honor gave full scope te the vengeance 
which rankled in their erse hearts. «>. aes 4 

There certainly can be no difficulty: in seeing the dif- 
ference between the spirit of the two disciples, and that 
of the humble, meek and loving Saviour, on the occasion 
here noticed ; nor can we discover any more difficulty 
in distinguishing between true and false religion, or\in 
satisfying ourselves what manner of spirit we are of, 
having this example before our eyes... 

The careful observer will perceive a propensity in the 
heart and disposition, to look at the wrongs of ethers, ra- 
ther than its own ; and no. doubt will seeand censure the 
wicked spirit of James and John, and p s fix the 
same character on others; but the most profitable inspec- 
tion is self-examination. In the prayer of the King of 
Israel, the heart of the suppliant is the subject. ‘*Create 
in me a clean heart, OQ God; and renew aright spirit 
within me.”’ ait 

Circumstances are numerous which serve to call into 
action the spirit or disposition of which men are posses- 
sed, whether right or wrong. The professed disciple of 
Christ, who endeavors to find those who will receive his 
divine master, frequently meets with those who are not 
willing to receive him, This will try his spirit. Christian 
professors in géneral are meeting frequently with those 
who do not subscribe to their creed. This tries their spi- 
rit. Different denominations find their opposers more or 
less disposed to misrepresent them. ‘This discovers a 
Wrong spirit on one hand, and tries the spirit on the other. 
if all christian professors would endeavor, faithfully and 
candidly to examine, ‘every one himself, and try his spirit 
by the contrast seen between Christ and the disciples 
whom he rebuked, and pray earnestly as David did, we 
should soon see those who are now at variance, harmo- 
hiously ynited in a RIGHT SPIRIT. ~~ 
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POETRY. | 


«For Fam aftranger with thes, and a Sojourner, as all my fathers excire,” 
, : Paar 39; 1¢.. 

















Kind guardian of my passing days, 
Exalt my soul, thy name to praise, 
For thou, kind source of every grace, 
Hast kept my soul before thy face. 


"Bass world I find is not my home ; 
Yet do 1 not unguarded roam, 
Thy sua resplendent makes my day, 

‘. Thy own right hand supports my way. 


A stranger I sojourn a while, 
My days are spent in pain and toil; 
' But can.1 e’er unhappy be, 
« While [ sojourn, my God, with thee ? 
+ Strangers like me, my fathers were, 
ie | Like mine, their path was mark’d with care ; 
But with thine all supporting aid, 
The pilgrims happy progress made. 





Jerusalem, with golden streets, 

'\! | The wand’rer’s anxious vision greets ; 
Blest city of thy founder, God, 
Prepare the wand’rers an abode, 


Like them, O father, let me prove 
Active in faith, and strong in love 3 
Like them, with patience, suffer through 
The toilsome wilderness of woe. 


Still lead me by thy own right hand, 
And guide me through this desert land ; 
And, that I lack no real good, 

Feed me with manna, Angels’ food. 









My. night too dark, 1 need not fear ; 
Thy light the deepest gloom can cheer ;. 
Nor too refulgent prove my day, 

A kindly cloud shall check the ray. 


At last shall Zion’s portal spread 
Its splendid arches o’er my head ; 
Then shall my pepunene end 

’ 









| Proclaim my God, my faithful friend,. 
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